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CHAPTER I 

BROWNING AND TENNYSON 

Parnassus, Apollo’s mount, has two peaks, 
and on these, (or sixty years, from 1830 to 1890,* 
two poets sat, till their right to these lofty peaks 
became unchallenged. Beneath them, during 
these years, on the lower knolls of the mount of 
song, many new poets sang ; with diverse instru¬ 
ments, on various subjects, and in manifold ways. 
They had their listeners; the Muses were also 
their visitants; but none of them ventured se¬ 
riously to dispute the royal summits where Brown¬ 
ing and Tennyson sat, and smiled at one another 
across the vale between. 

Both began together; and the impulses which 
came to them frym^the new and excited world 
which opened its fountains in and about 1832 
continued to impel them till the close of their lives. 
While the poetic world alter&i around them, while 
two generations of poets made new schools of 
poetry, th^y remained, for the most pjirt, un¬ 
affected by these schools. There is nothing of 

* I state it roughly. The Poems of Two Brothers 
appeared in 1826, Tenny^m’s first single volume in 1830, 
his second in 1833, his*last in 18££. Browning’s first* 
poem was issued in 1833, last in 1890. Paracelsus, 
m which his genius clearly disclosed itself, was published 
in 183S, M while Tennyson, seven years later, proved «is 
mastership in the two volumes of 1842. 
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Arnold and Clougli, of Swinburne/ Rossetti or 
Moms, or of any of the others, in Browning or 
Tennyson. Theie is nothing even of Mrs. Brown-, 
ing in Browning. What changes took place in. 
them were wrought, first, by the natural growth 
of their own character; secondly, by the natural’ 
development of their art-power; and thirdly, by 
the slow decaying of that power. They were, in 
comparison with the rest, curiously uninfluenced 
by the changes of the world around them. The • 
mam themes, with which they began, they retained 
to the end. Their methods, their instruments, 
their way of feeling into the world of man and of 
nature, their relation to the doctrines of God and 
of Man, did not, though on all these matters they 
held diverse views, alter with the alteration of the 
world. But this is more true of Browning than 
of Tennyson. The political and social events of 
those years touched Tennyson, as we see from 
Maud and the Princess, but his way of looking at 
them was not the way of a contemporary. It 
might have been predicted fr^mjus previous career 
and work. Then the new movements of Science 
and Criticism which disturbed Clough and Arnold 
so deeply, also troubled Tennyson^ but not half so 
seriously. He staggered for a time under the 
attack qp his old conceptions, but he n§ver yielded 
to it. He was angry with himself for every doubt 
that beset him, and angry with the Science and 
Criticism which disturbed the ancient ideas he was 
■dqfermined not .to changSt Finally, he rested 
where he had been wh«i he wrote In Memoriam 
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BROWNING IND TENNYSON 

• > 

nay more, where he had been when he began to 
write. 

• There were no such intervals in Browning's 
•thought. One could scarcely say from liis poetry, 
except in a very few places, that he was aware of 
the social changes of his time, or of the scientific 
and critical movement which; while he lived, so 
profoundly modified both theology and religion.* 
Asolando, in 1890, strikes the same chords, but 
‘more feebly, which Paracelsus struck in 1835. 

But though in, this lofty apartness and self¬ 
unity, Browning and Tennyson may fairly be said 
to be at one, in themselves and in their song 
they were different. There could scarcely be two 
characters, two musics, two minds, two methods 
in art, two imaginations, more distinct and con¬ 
trasted than those which lodged in these men— 
and the object of tliis introduction is to bring out 
this contrast, with the purpose of placing in a 
clearer light some of the peculiar elements in the 
poetry of Browning, and in his position as a poet. 


• A Death in the Desert touches on the doubts which, 
when it «ras written, had gathered from historical criticism 
round the subject-matter of the Gqppels, but the prophetic 
answer of St. John is not critical It is Browning's 
personal reply to the critics, and is based on his own 
religious philosophy. The critical part of the argument 
is left untoucllfea, and t he answer is given from tile poet's 
plane. It is the same when in the Parleyings with certain 
People Forini is* made to embody Browning’s belief in 
a personal God in contradistinction with the mere evolu* 
tionist. He does not argue the points. He places one 
doctrine over against the other ana bids the reader choosr. 
Moreover, he claims his view a%his own alone. He seeks 
to impose i| on no one. 
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BROWNIhfc 

1. Their public fate was singularly different. In 
1842 Tennyson, with his two volumes of Collected 
Poems, made his position. The Princess, in 1847, 
increased his reputation. In 1850, In Memoriani 
raised him, it was said, above all the poets of his 
time, and the book was appreciated, read and 
loved by the greater part of the English-speaking 
world. The success and popular fame which now 
followed were well deserved and wisely borne.. 
They have endured and will endure. A host of 
imitators, who caught his music and his manner, 
filled the groves and ledges which led up to the 
peak on which he lived. His side of Parnassus 
was thronged. 

It was quite otherwise with his brother-poet. 
Only a few clear-eyed persons cared to read 
Paracelsus, which appeared in 1835. Strafford, 
Browning’s first drama, had a little more vogue ; it 
was acted for a while. When Sordello, that 
strange child of genius, was bom in 1840, those 
who tried to read its first page^declared they were 
incomprehensible. It seems that critics in those 
days had either less intelligence than we have, or 
were more impatient and less attentive, for not 
only Sordello but even In Memoriam was said to 
be exceedingly obscure. 

Then, from 1841 to 1846, Browning"published at 
intervals a series of varied poenft and dramas, 
under the title of Bells and Pomegranates. These, 
erne might imagine, wouldViave grasped the heart 
of any public which had a care for poetry. Among 
fiiem were such diverse.poems as Pippa Passes; 
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BROWN ING^ND TENNYSON 

A Blot in the ’Scutcheon ; Saul ; The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin ; My Last Duchess ; Waring. I only 
‘mention a few (all different in note, subject and 
•manner from one another), in order to mark 
the variety and range of imaginative power dis¬ 
played in this wonderful set of little books. The 
Bells of poetry’s music, hung side by side with the 
golden Pomegranates of thought, made the fringe 
of the robe of this high priest of song. Rarely 
have imagination and intellect, ideal faith and the 
sense which handles daily life, passion and quiet¬ 
ude, the impulse and self-mastery of an artist, the 
joy of nature and the fates of men, grave tragedy - 
and noble grotesque, been mingled together more 
fully—bells for the pleasure and fruit for the food 
of man. 

Yet, on the whole, they fell dead on the public. 
A few, however, loved them, and all the poems 
were collected in 1849. In Memoriam and this 
Collected Edition of Browning issued almost to¬ 
gether ; but with how different a fate and fame we 
see most plainly tn the fact that Browning can 
scarcely be said to have had any imitators. The 
groves and ledges of his side pf Apollo’s mountain 
were empty, save for a few enchanted listeners, 
who said : “ This is our music, and here we build 
our tent.” 

As the year* went on, these readers increased in 
number, but even when the volumes entitled Men 
and Women were published in 1855, and the 
Dramatis Persona in 1864, his followers were l»ut 
a little company. For alf this neglect Browning 
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browninU 

cared as a bird cares who sings for the love of 
singing, and who never muses in himself whether, 
the wood is full or not of listeners. Being always 
a true artist, he could not stop versing and playing ; 
and not one grain of villain envy touched his happy 
heart when he looked across the valley to Tennyson. 
He loved his mistress Art, and his love made him 
always joyful in creating. 

At last his time came, but it was not till nearly « 
twenty years after the Collected Poems of 1849 
that The Ring and the Book astonished the reading 
public so much by its intellectual tour dc force that 
it was felt to be unwise to ignore Browning any 
longer. His past work was now discovered, read 
and praised. It was not great success or world¬ 
wide fame that he attained, but it was pleasant 
to him, and those who already loved his poems 
rejoiced with him. Before he died he was widely 
read, never so much as Tennyson, but far more 
than he had ever expected. It had become clear 
to all the world that he sat on $ rival height with 
Tennyson, above the rest or his fellow-poets. 

Their public fate, then, was very different. 
Tennyson had fifty yfcars of recognition, Browning 
barely ten. And to us who now know Browning 
this seejns a strange thing. Had he been one of 
the smaller men, a modem specialist "like Arnold 
, or Rossetti, we could better understand it. But 
Browning’s work was not limited to any particular 
•or temporary please of htiman nature. He Set 
himself to represent, a% far as he could, all types 
oChuman nature ; and, n^ore audacious still, types 
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• BROWNINC And TENNYSON 

taken from many diverse ages, nations and cli- 
. mates. He told us of times and folk as far apart 
.as Caliban and Cleon, as Karshish and Waring, 
as Balaustion and Fifinc, as St. John and Bishop 
Blougram. The range and the contrasts of these 
subjects are equally great. And he did this work 
with a searching analysis, a humorous keenness, 
a joyous boldness, and an opulent imagination at 
once penetrative and passionate. When, then, we 
realize this as we realise it now, we are the more 
astonished that appreciation of him lingered so 
long. Why did it not come at first, and why did 
it come in the end ? 

The first answer to that question is a general 
one. During the years between 1860 and 1890, 
and especially during the latter half of these years, 
science and criticism were predominant. Their 
determination to penetrate to the roots of things 
made a change in the general direction of thought 
and feeling on the main subjects of life. Analysis 
became dearer to, men than synthesis, reasoning 
than imagination. Doubtful questions were sub¬ 
mitted to intellectual decision alone. The Under¬ 
standing, to its # great surprise, was employed on 
the investigation of the emotions, and even the 
artists were drawn in this direction. Tl^ey, too, 
began to dissect the human heart. Poets and 
writers of fiction, students of human nature, were, 
keenly interested, not so much in our thoughts 
and feelings as in exposing hpw and why # we» 
thought or felt in this or*that fashion. In such 
analysis they seemed tq touch the primal sources 
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of life. They desired to dig about the tree of 
humanity and to describe all the windings of its 
roots and fibres—not much caring whether they' 
withered the tree for a time—rather than to des-' 
cribc and sing its outward beauty, its varied foliage, 
and its ruddy fruit. And this liking to investigate 
the hidden inwardness of motives—which many 
persons, weary of self-contemplation, wisely prefer 
to keep hidden—ran through the practice of all 
the arts. They became, on the whole, less emo¬ 
tional, more intellectual. The close marriage 
between passion and thought, without whose 
cohabitation no work of genius is born in the arts, 
was dissolved ; and the intellect of the artist often 
worked by itself, and his emotion by itself. Some 
of the parthenogenetic children of these divorced 
powers were curious products, freaks, even mon¬ 
sters of literature, in which the dry, cynical, or 
vivisecting temper had full play, or the naked, 
lustful, or cruel exposure of the emotions in ugly, 
unnatural, or morbid forms was glorified. They 
made an impudent claim to %he* name of Art, but 
they were nothing better than disagreeable Science. 
But this was an extregie deviation of the tendency. 
The main line it took was not set detestable. It 
was towards the ruthless analysis of life, and of the 
soul of Aan ; a part, in fact, of the geheral scien¬ 
tific movement. The outward forms of things 
charmed writers less than the motives which led to 
jtheir making. The description of the tangled 
enfbtions and thoughts <jf the inner life, before any 
aotion took place, was more pleasurable to the 
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writer, and easier, than any description of their 
final result in act. This was borne to a wearisome 
'extreme in fiction, and in these last days a comfort- 
•able reaction from it has arisen. In poetry it did 
not last so long. Morris called us out of it. But 
long before it began, long before its entrance 
• into the arts, Browning, who on another side of 
his genius delighted in the representation of action, 
, anticipated in poetry, and from the beginning of his 
career, twenty, even thirty years before it became 
pronounced in literature, this tendency to the 
intellectual analysis of human nature. When he 
began it, no one cared for it; and Paracelsus , 
Sordello and the soul-dissecting poems in Bells and 
Pomegranates fell on an unheeding world. But 
Browning did not heed the unheeding of the world. 
He had the courage of his aims in art, and while 
he frequently shaped in his verse the vigorous 
movement of life, even to its moments of fierce 
activity, he went on quietly, amid the silence of 
the world, to paint also the slowly interwoven and 
complex pattern bf the inner life of men. And 
then, ^vhen the tendency of which I speak had 
collared the interest of society, society, with great 
and ludicrous amazement, found him out. “ Here 
is a man,” it said, " who has been doing in poetry for 
the last thirty years the very thing of which We are so 
fond, and who is doing it with delightful and varied 
subtlety. We will read him now.” So Browning, 
anticipating by thirt^.years the drift of the world, 
was not read at first; but, aftefwards, the world 
having peached him, he b*ecame a favoured pc*t. 
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However, fond as he was of metaphysical 
analysis, he did not fall into the extremes into. 
which other writers carried it. Paracelsus is, 
indeed, entirely concerned with the inner history 
of a soul, but Sordello combines with a similar 
history a tale of political and warlike action in 
which men and women, like Salinguerra and Palma, 
who live in outward work rather than in inward 
thought, are described ; while in poems like Pippa 
Passes and some of the Dramas, emotion and 
thought, intimately interwoven, are seen blazing, 
as it were, into a lightning of swift deeds. Nor 
arc other poems wanting, in which, not long 
analysis, but short passions, fiery outbursts of 
thought, taking immediate form, are represented 
with astonishing intensity. 

2. This second remarkable power of his touches 
the transition which has begun to carry us, in 
the last few years, from the subjective to the 
objective in art. The time came, and quite lately, 
when art, weary of intellectual apd minute investi¬ 
gation, turned to realise, not the long inward life of 
a soul with all its motives laid bare, but sodden 
moments of human passion, swift and unoutlined 
impressions on the senses, the moody aspects of 
things, flared-out concentrations of critical hours 
of thought and feeling which years perhaps of 
action and emotion had brought to* the point of 
eruption. Impressionism was born in painting, 
4 >oetry, sculpture and musiA 

fl was curious that, when we sought for a master 
wfcb had done this in the art of poetry, wc found 

18 
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that Browning—who had in long poems done the 
very opposite of impressionism—-had also, in a 
number of short poems, anticipated impressionist 
’art by nearly forty years. Porphyria's Lover , 
many a scene in Sordello, My Last Duchess, The 
Laboratory , Hotne Thoughts from Abroad, are only 
a few out of many. It is pleasant to think of the 
ultimate appearance of Waring, flashed out for a 
. moment on the sea, only to disappear. In method, 
swiftness and colour, but done in verse, it is an 
impressionist picture, as vivid in transient scenery 
as in colour. He did the same sort of work in 
poems of nature, of human life, of moments of 
passion, of states of the soul. That is another 
reason why he was not read at first, and why he 
is read now. He was impressionist long before 
Impressionism arrived. When it arrived he was 
found out. And he stood alone, for Tennyson is 
never impressionist, and never could have been. 
Neither was Swinburne nor Arnold, Morris nor 
Rossetti. # 

3. Again, in the leisured upper ranges of thought 
and emotion, and in the extraordinary complexity 
of human life which arose, first, out of the more 
intimate admixture of all classes in our society; 
and secondly, out of the wider and more varied 
world-life &hich increased means of travel and 
knowledge afforded to men, Tennyson’s smooth, 
melodious, simple development of art-subjects did 
not represent the clashing complexity of human, 
life, whether inward in tljp passions, the intellect 
or the s#ul, or in the active movement of the world. 
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And the other poets were equally incapable ot 
representing this complexity of which the world 
became clearly conscious. Arnold tried to express * 
its beginnings, and failed, because he tried to- 
explain instead of representing them. He wrote 
about them ; he did not write them down. Nor 
did he really belong to this novel, quick, variega¬ 
ted, involved world which was so pleased with its 
own excitement and entanglement. He was the 
child of a world which was then passing away, out 
of which life was fading, which was tired like 
Obermann, and sought peace in reflective solitudes. 
Sometimes he felt, as in The New Age, the pleasure 
of the coming life of the world, but he was too 
weary to share in it, and he claimed quiet. But 
chiefly he saw the disturbance, the unregulated life; 
and, unable to realise that it was the trouble and 
wildness of youth, he mistook it for the trouble of 
decay. He painted it as such. But it was really 
young, and out of it broke all kinds of experiments 
in social, religious, philosophical and political 
thought, such as we have seen dhd read of for the 
last thirty years. Art joined in the experiments 
of this youthful time k It opened a new fountain 
and sent forth from it another stream, to echo this 
attempting, clanging and complicated society; 
and this«stream did not flow like a full civer, mak¬ 
ing large or sweet melody, but lik$ a mountain 
torrent thick with rocks, the thunderous whirlpools 
of whose surface were white.with foam. Changing 
an4 sensational scenery haunted its lower banks 
wlyjre it became dange&usly navigable. Strange 
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boats, filled with outlandish figures, who played on 
# unknown instruments, and sang of deeds and 
passions remote from common life, sailed by on its 
stormy waters. Few were the concords, many the 
discords, and some of the discords were never 
resolved. But in one case at least—in the case of 
Browning’s poetry, and in very many cases in the 
art of music—out of the discords emerged at last 
a full melody of steady thought and controlled 
emotion as (to recapture my original metaphor) 
the rude, interrupted music of the mountain 
stream reaches full and concordant harmony 
when it flows in peace through the meadows of 
the valley. 

These complex and intercleaving conditions of 
thought and passion into which society had grown 
Browning represented from almost the beginning 
of his work. When society became conscious of 
them—there it found him. And, amazed, it said, 
“ Here is a man who forty years ago lived in the 
midst of our pr^ent life and wrote about it.” 
They felt that the $ild, loud complexity of their 
worlcWwas expressed in his verse ; and yet were ‘ 
dimly conscious, to their consolation, that he was 
aware of a central peace where the noise was 
quieted and the tangle unravelled. 

For Browning not only represented ‘tiiis dis¬ 
cordant, varifed hurly-burly of life, but also, out of 
all the discords which he described, and which, 
when he chose, ev&n his rhythms and words 
arrangements realised in spund, fie drew a concord¬ 
ant mekxiy at last, and gave to a world, troubled 
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with itself, the hope of a great concent into which 
all the discords ran, and where they were resolved. 
And this hope for the individual and the race was 
one of the deepest elements in Browning’s religion.. 
It was also the hope of Tennyson, but Tennyson 
was often uncertain of it, and bewailed the uncer¬ 
tainty. Browning was certain of his hope, and for 
the most part resolved his discords. Even when 
he did not resolve them, he firmly believed that 
they would be resolved. This, his essential 
difference from the other poets of the last fifty 
years, marks not only his apartness from the self- 
ignorance of English society, and the self-sceptical 
scepticism which arises from that self-ignorance, 
but also how steadily assured was the foundation 
of his spiritual life. In the midst of the shifting 
storms of doubt and trouble, of mockery, contra¬ 
diction, and assertion on religious matters, he stood 
unremoved. Whatever men may think of liis faith 
and his certainties, they reveal the strength of his 
character, the enduring courage of his soul, and 
the inspiring joyousness that*bom of his strength, 
characterised him to the last poem he wrote. 
Whilst the other poets were tossing on the*sea of 
unresolved Question, lie rested, musing and creat¬ 
ing, on a green island whose rocks were rooted on 
the ocean-bed, and wondered, with the smiling 
tolerance of his life-long charity, hqw his fellows 
were of so little faith, and why the sceptics made 
so much noise. He wouljji have reversed the 
'Psalmist's cry. He would lfave said, “ Thou art 
oolcast down, O my soifl ; thou art not disquieted 
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’within me. Thou hast hoped in Got£ who is the 
light of thy countenance, and thy God.” 

. At first the world, enamoured of its own com¬ 
plex discords, and pleased, like boys in the street, 
with the alarms it made, only cared for that part 
of Browning which represented the tangle and the 
clash, and ignored his final melody. But of late it 
has begun, tired of the restless clatter of intellectual 
atoms, to desire to hear, if possible, the majestic 
• harmonies in which the discords are resolved. And 
at this point many at present and many more in 
the future will find their poetic and religious 
satisfaction in Browning. At the very end, then, 
of the nineteenth century, in a movement which 
had only just begun, men said to themselves, 
“ Browning felt beforehand what we are beginning 
to hope for, and wrote of it fifty, even sixty years 
ago. No one cared then for him, but we care now.” 

Again, though he thus anticipated the move¬ 
ments of the world, he did not, like the other poets, 
change his view about Nature, Man and God. He 
conceived that view ^hen he was young, and he 
did not alter it. Hence, he did not follow or 
reflect from year to year the opinions of his time on 
these great matters. When Paracelsus was pub¬ 
lished in 1835 Browning liad fully thought out, and 
in that poeip fully expressed, his theory of God’s 
relation to man, and of man’s relation to the uni¬ 
verse around fiim, to his fellow men, and to the 
world beyond. It was g theory which was original, 
if any theory can be s<9 called. At least, its fon», 
as he expressed it, was clearly original. Roughly 
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sketched in Pauline , fully rounded in Paracelsus, it 
held and satisfied his mind till the day of liis death. 
But Tennyson had no clear theory about Man of 
Nature or God when lie began, nor was he after¬ 
wards, save perhaps when he wrote the last 
stanzas of In Memoriam , a fully satisfied citizen of 
1 he city that has foundations. He believed in that 
city, but he could not always live in it. He grew 
into this or that opinion about the relations of God 
and man, and then grew out of it. He held 
now this, now that view of nature, and of man in 
contact with nature. There was always battle in 
bis soul ; although he won his battle in the end, 
he had sixty years of war. Browning was at peace, 
firm-fixed. It is true the inward struggle of 
Tennyson enabled him to image from year to year 
his own time belter than Browning did. It is true 
this struggle enabled him to have great variety in 
his art-work when it was engaged with the emo¬ 
tions which belong to doubt and faith ; but it also 
made him unable to give to his readers that sense of 
things which cannot be shakfen^of faith in God and 
in humanity wholly independent, in its depths, of 
storms on the surface of this mortal life, which was 
one of Browning’s noblest legacies to that wavering, 
faithless, pessimistic, analysis-tormented world 
through which we have fought our way, and out of 
which we are emerging. 

4. The danger in art, or for an artist, of so 
settled a theory is that ir^ expression it tends to 
rfbnotony ; and sometimes, when we find almost 
every poem of Browning’s running up into his 
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theory, we arrive at the borders of the Land of 
4 Weary-men. But he seems to have been aware of 
this danger, and to have conquered it. He meets 
'it by the immense variety of the subjects he chooses 
and of the scenery in which he places them. I 
do not think he ever repeats any one of his exam¬ 
ples, though he always repeats his theory. And 
the pleasant result is that we can either ignore 
• the theory if we like, or rejoice over its universal 
application, or, beyond it altogether, be charmed 
and excited by the fresh examples alone. And 
they are likely to charm, at least by variety, for 
they are taken from all ages of history; from as 
many diverse phases of human act, character and 
passion as there are poems which concern them; 
from many periods of the arts; from most of the 
countries of Europe, from France, Geimany, Spain, 
Italy (rarely from England), with their specialised 
types of race and of landscape; and from almost 
every class of educated modern society. More¬ 
over, he had a guar4 ^ithin his own nature against 
the danger of this monotony. It was the youthful 
freshness with which, even in advanced age, he 
followed his rapid impulses te> art-creation. No 
one was a greater child than he in the quickness 
with which he received a sudden call to, poetry 
from passing events or scenes, and in the eager¬ 
ness with whidh he seized them as subjects. He 
took the big subjects now and then which the 
world expects to be ta£en, and trgated them with 
elaborate thought and steadfast feeling, but ne 
was more ‘bften like the^irl in his half-drama^: 
s-Hk# 25 
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poem, whom the transient occutrences and sights 
of the day touched into song. He picked up his 
subjects as a man culls flowers in a mountain walk, 
moved by an ever-recurring joy and fancy in them 
—a book on a stall, a bust in an Italian garden, 
a face seen at the opera, the market clatter of 
a Tuscan town, a story told by the roadside in 
Brittany, a picture in some Accadcmia—so that, 
though the ground-thought might incur the danger, 
of dulness through repetition, the joy of the artist 
so filled the illustration, and his freshness of inven¬ 
tion was so delighted with itself, that even to the 
reader the theory seemed like a new star. 

In this way he kept the use of having an un¬ 
wavering basis of thought which gave unity to 
his sixty years of work, and yet avoided the peril 
of monotony. An immense diversity animated 
his unity, filled it with gaiety and brightness, and 
secured impulsiveness of fancy. This also differ¬ 
entiates him from Tennyson, who often wanted 
ireshness ; who very rarely \jrote on a sudden 
impulse, but after long ana careful thought; to 
whose seriousness we cannot always climb with 
pleasure ; who played so little with the world. 
These defects in Tennyson had the excellences 
which belong to them in art, just as these excel¬ 
lences in Browning had, in art, their own defects. 
We should be grateful for the excellences, and not 
trouble ourselves about the defects. However, 
neither the excellences noi'tthe defects concern us 
in the present discussion. It is the contrast 
UStween the two men on # which we dwell. 
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5. The next point of contrast, which will further 
illustrate why Browning was not read of old but is 
now read, has to do with historical criticism. There 
arose, some time ago, as part of the scientific and 
critical movement of the last forty years, a desire 
to know and record accurately the early life of 
peoples, pastoral, agricultural, and in towns, and 
the beginning of their arts and knowledges; and 
•not only their origins, but the whole liistory of their 
development. A close, critical investigation was 
made of the origins of each people ; accurate 
knowledge, derived from contemporary documents, 
of their life, laws, customs and language, was 
attained ; the facts of their history were separated 
from their mythical and legendary elements; the 
dross, the looks of men, the climate of the time, 
the physical aspects of their country—all the 
skeleton of things was fitted together, bone to 
bone. And for a good while this merely critical 
school held the field. It did admirable and 
necessary work. • 9 

But when it was done, art claimed its place in 
this wtftk. The desire sprang up among historians 
to conceive all tjjis history in* the imagination, to 
shape vividly its scenery, to animate and indivi¬ 
dualise its njpn and women, to paint the life of the 
human soul in it, to clothe it in flesh and blood, to 
make its feet move and its eyes flash—but to do all 
these things within the limits of the accurate 
knowledge which historical criticism had defined. 
“ Let us saturate ourselves” said the historiaijg, 
“ with clear knowledge of the needful facts, and 
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then, without violation of our knowledge, imagine 
the human life, the landscape, the thinking and 
feeling of a primaeval man, of his early religion, of 
his passions ; of Athens when the Persian came, of 
Rome when the Republic was passing into the 
Empire, of a Provincial in Spain or Britain, of a 
German town in the woods by the river. Let us 
see in imagination as well as in knowledge an 
English settlement on the Welsh border, an Italian 1 
mediaeval town when its art was being bom, a 
Jewish village when Christ wandered into its 
streets, a musician or a painter’s life at a time 
when Greek art was decaying, or when a new 
impulse like the Renaissance or the French Revo¬ 
lution came upon the world.” When that effort of 
the historians had established itself, and we have 
seen it from blossoming to fruitage, people began 
to wonder that no poet had ever tried to do this 
kind of work. It seemed eminently fitted for a 
poet’s hand, full of subjects alluring to the penetra¬ 
tive imagination. It needed, of course, some 
scholarship, for it demanded accuracy in its grasp 
of the main ideas of the time to be represented; 
but that being givdn, immense opportunities re¬ 
mained for pictures of human life full of colour, 
thought and passions; for subtle $nd brilliant 
representations of the eternal desires and thinkings 
of human nature as they were governed by the 
special circumstances of the time in which the poem 
wgs placed; or tor the concentration into a single 
poem, gathered round one person, of the ideas whose 
new arrival formed a crisis in the history of art., 
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Men looked for this in Tennyson and did not 
find it. His Greek and mediaeval poems were 
modernised. Their imaginative work was un¬ 
critical. But when the historians and the critics 
of art and of religious movements happened at last 
to look into Browning, they discovered, to their 
delight and wonder, that he had been doing, with 
a curious knowledge, this land of work for many 
.years. He had anticipated the results of that 
movement of the imagination in historical work 
which did not exist when he began to write; he 
had worked that mine, and the discovery of this 
made another host of people readers of his poetry. 

We need scarcely give examples of this. Sordello, 
in 1840 (long before the effort of which we speak 
began), was such a poem—the history of a special¬ 
ised soul, with all its scenery and history vividly 
mediaeval. Think of the Spanish Cloister, The 
Laboratory, A Grammarian’s Funeral, the Bishop 
orders his Tomb at Saint Praxed’s Church, poems, 
each of which paintg an historical period or a vivid 
piece of its life. Thinft of The Ring and the Book, 
with all*the world of Rome painted to the life, and 
all the soul of the time! • 


The same kind of work was done for phases 
and periods of the arts from Greek times to the 
Renaissance,T may even say, from the Renaissance 


to the present* day. Balaustion's Prologue con¬ 
centrates the passage of dramatic poetry from 
Sophocles to Euripideg? Aristophanes' Apology 
realises the wild licence in \%hich art and freedom 
died in Athens—their greatness in their ruin—aifty 
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the passionate sorrow of those who loved what had 
been so beautiful. Cleon takes us into a later time 
when men had ceased to be original, and life and 
art had become darkened by the pain of the soul. 
We pass on to two different periods of the Kcnais- 
sance in Fra Lippo Lippi and in Andrea del Sarto , 
and are carried further through the centuries of art 
when we read A bt Vogler and A Toccata of Galuppi's. 
Each of these poems is a concentrated, accurate, 
piece of art-history, with the addition to it of the 
human soul. 

Periods and phases of religious history are 
equally realised. Caliban upon Setebos begins the 
record—that pliilosophic savage who makes his 
God out of himself. Then follows study after 
study, from A Death in the Desert to Bishop Blou- 
gram's Apology. Some carry us from early Christ¬ 
ianity through the mediaeval faith ; others lead us 
through the Paganism of the Renaissance and 
strange shows of Judaism to Browning's own con¬ 
ception of religion in the present day contrasted 
with those of the popular religion in Christmas-Day 
and Easter-Day. «, 

Never, in poetry,»was the desire of the historical 
critic for accuracy of fact and portraiture, combined 
with vivid presentation of life, so fully satisfied. 
No wonder Browning was not read df old; but it 
is no wonder, when the new History was made, 
when he was once found out, that he passed from 

a few to a multitude of readers. 

6. Another contrast appears at the very begin¬ 
ning of their career. Tennyson, in his two earliest 
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books in 1830 and 1833, though cleaFly original in 
some poems, had clinging round his singing lobes 
‘ some of the rags of the past. He wrote partly 
•in the weak and sentimental strain of the poets 
between 1822 and 1832. Browning, on the con¬ 
trary, sprang at once into an original poetic life 
of his own. Pauline was unfinished, irregular in 
form, harsh, abrupt, and overloaded, but it was 
also entirely fresh and distinct. The influence of 
Shelley echoes in it, but much more in admiration 
than in imitation of him. The matter, the spirit 
of the poem were his own, and the verse-movement 
was his own. Had Browning been an imitator, 
the first thing he would have imitated would have 
been the sweet and rippling movement ql Shelley’s 
melodies. But the form of his verse, such as it 
was, arose directly out of his own nature and 
was as original as his matter. Tennyson grew 
into originality, Browning leaped into it; born, not 
of other poets, but of his own will. He begat 
himself. It had been better for his art, so far as 
technical e\cellei!ce*is concerned, had he studied 
and jinitated at first the previous masters. But 
he did not; and his dominant individuality, whole 
in itself and creating its own powers, separates him 
at the very beginning from Tennyson. 

7. Tennyson became fully original, but«he always 
admitted, and sometimes encouraged in himself, 
a certain vein of conventionality. He kept the 
opinions of the past*in the matter of caste. He 
clung to certain pofitical and axial maxims*anft 
could not see beyond* them. He sometimes 
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expressed them as if they were freshly discovered 
truths or direct emanations from the Deity of 
England. He belonged to a certain type of 
English society, and he rarely got out of it in his 
poetry. He inhabited a certain Park of morals, 
and he had no sympathy with any self-ethical life 
beyond its palings. What had been, what was 
proper and recognised, somewhat enslaved in 
Tennyson that distinctiveness and freedom of 
personality which is of so much importance in 
poetry, and which, had it had more liberty in 
Tennyson, would have made him a still greater 
poet than he was. 

Browning, on the other hand—much more a 
person in society than Tennyson, much more a 
man of the world, and obeying in society its 
social conventions more than Tennyson—never 
allowed this to touch his poems. As the artist, he 
was quite free from the opinions, maxims, and class 
conventions of the past or the present. His poetry 
belongs to no special type of society, to no special 
nationality, to no separate ewed or church, to no 
settled standard of social morality. What his own 
thought and emotion urged him to say, he said 
with an absolute carelessness of what the world 
would say. And in this freedom he proceeded and 
prophesied the reaction of the last years of the 
nineteenth century against the tyranny of maxims 
and conventions in society, in morals, and in reli¬ 
gion. That reaction has ip many ways been 
dhnied beyond the proper liftnits of what is just 
- beautiful. But these excesses had to be, and 
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the world is beginning to avoid tfcm. What 
remains is the blessing of life set free, not altogether 
from the use of conventions, but from their tyranny 
and oppression, and lifted to a higher level, where 
the test of what is right and fitting in act, and just 
in thought, is not the opinion of society, but that 
Law of Love which gives us full liberty to develop 
our own nature and lead our own life in the way 
we think best, independent of all conventions, 
‘provided we do not injure the life of others, or 
violate any of the great moral and spiritual truths 
by obedience to which the progress of mankind is 
promoted and secured. Into that high and free 
region of thought and action Browning brought us 
long ago. Tennyson did not, save at .intervals 
when the poet over-rode the man. This differ¬ 
entiates the men. But it also tells us why Brown¬ 
ing was not read fifty years ago, when social con¬ 
ventions were tyrannous, and respectability a 
despot, and why he has been read for the last fifteen 
years and is read now. 

8. There is another •ontrast between these poets. 
It is qijTte clear that Tennyson was a distinctively 
English poet and a patriotic poet; at times too 
much of a patriot to judge tolerantly, or to write 
fairly, about other countries. He had, at least, 
a touch of national contempts, even of »ational 
hatreds. His position towards France was much 
that of the British sailor of Nelson’s time. His 
position towards Ireland was that of the bishop, 
who had been a schoolmaster, <o the naughty' 
curate who has a will of Ris own. His posit^p 
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towards Scotland was that of one who was aware 
that it had a geographical existence, and that a 
regiment in the English army which had a genius 
for fighting was drawn from its Highlands. He 
condescends to write a poem at Edinburgh, but 
then Edinburgh was of English origin and name. 
Even with that help he cannot be patient of the 
place. The poem is a recollection of an Italian 
journey, and he forgets in memories of the South— 
though surely Edinburgh might have awakened 
some romantic associations— 

the clouded Forth, 

The gloom which saddens Heaven and Earth, 

The bitter East, the misty summer 
And gray metropolis of the North. 

Edinburgh is English in origin, but Tennyson did 
not feel England beyond the Border. There the 
Celt intruded, and he looked askance upon the 
Celt. The Celtic spirit smiled, and took its ven¬ 
geance on him in its own way. It imposed on him, 
as his chief subject, a Celtic tale and a Celtic hero ; 
and though he did liis best t*> dfe-celticise the story, 
the vengeance lasts, for the more he did^his the 
more he injured his work. However, being always 
a noble artist, he made a good fight for his insular¬ 
ity, and the expression of it harmonised with the 
pride of England in herself, alike with that which 
is just and noble in it, and with, that which is 
neither the one nor the other. 

Then, too, his scenery ^with some exceptions, 
* awl those invented) was of his own land, and chiefly 
of* the places where* he lived. It was quite 
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excellent, but it was limited. But, within the limit 
of England, it was steeped in the love of England; 
and so sweet and full is this love, and so lovely are 
its results in song, that every Englishman has, for 
this reason if for no other, a deep and just affection 
for Tennyson. Nevertheless, in that point also his 
poetry was insular. A fault in.the poet, not in the 
poetry. Perhaps, from this passionate concentra¬ 
tion, the poetry was all the lovelier. 

Again, when Tennyson took a great gest of war 
as his subject, he took it exclusively from the his¬ 
tory of his own land. No one would know from 
his writings that high deeds of sacrifice in battle 
had been done by other nations. He knew of them, 
but he did not care to write about them. Nor can 
we trace in his work any care for national struggles 
or national life beyond this island—except in a few 
sonnets and short pieces concerning Poland and 
Montenegro—an isolation of interests which cannot 
he imputed to any other great poet of the first part 
of the nineteenth century, excepting Keats, who 
had no British or'fo?eign interests. Keats had no 
country save the country of Beauty. 

At all these points Browning differed from 
Tennyson. He never displayed a special patriot¬ 
ism. On the contrary, he is more Italian than 
English, and he is more quick to see and sympathise 
with the national characteristics of Spain or France 
or Germany, than he is with those of England. No 
insular feeling prevented him from being just to 
foreigners, or from having a* keen pleasufe in 
writing about them. Stafford is the only pl$y be 
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wrote on an English subject, and it is rather a 
study of a character which might find its place 
in any aristocracy than of an English character.' 
Even Pym and Hampden fail to be truly English; 
and it would have been difficult for any one but 
Browning to take their eminent English elements 
out of them. Paracelsus and Sordello belong to 
Germany and Italy, and there are scarcely three 
poems in the whole of the seven numbers of the . 
Pells and Pomegranates which even refer to Eng¬ 
land. Italy is there, and chiefly Italy. In De 
Gustibns he contrasts himself with his friend who 
loves England: 

Your ghost will walk, you lover of trees, 

(If our loves remain) 

In an English lane 

By a cornfield-sidc a-flutter with poppies. 

• • * * 

What I love best in all the world 
Is a castle, precipice-encurled, 

In a gash of the wind-grieved Apennine. 

“ Look lor me, old fellow of mine, if I get out of the 
grave, in a seaside house in §ouih Italy,” and he 
desenbes the place and folk he loves, and ends : 

Open my heart and you will see 
(■raved inudetol it, M Italy." 

Such lovers old are I and slffc : 

So it always was, so shall ever be 1 

It is a poem written out of his very h«irt. 

And then, the scenery ? It is not of our country 
at all. It is of many lands, but, above all, it is 
vividly Italian. There is more minute and 
stibt4y-felt description of the scenery of a piece of 
villase country between* the mountains and the 
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sea, with all its life, than in the poem called The 
Englishman in Italy. The very title is an outline 
of Browning’s position in this matter. We find 
this English poet in France, in Syria, in Greece, 
in Spain, hut not in England. We find Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Mantua, Verona, and forgotten 
towns among the Apennines painted with happy 
love in verse, but not an English town nor an 
• English village. The flowers, the hills, the ways 
of the stiearns, the talk of the woods, the doings of 
the sea and the clouds in tempest and in peace, the 
aspects of the sky at noon, at sunrise and sunset, 
are all foreign, not English. The one little poem 
which is of English landscape is written hy him in 
Italy (in a momentary weariness with his daily 
adoration), and under a green impulse. Delightful 
as it is, he would not have remained faithful to it 
for a day. Every one knows it, but that we may 
realise how quick he was to remember and to touch 
a corner of early Spring in England, on a soft and 
windy day—for aJJ t^e blossoms are scattered—I 
quote it here. It is well to read his sole contribu¬ 
tion (except in Pauline and a few scattered illus¬ 
trations) to the scenery of his»own country : 

Oh, to be in England 
.Now that April’s there. 

Ana whoever wakes in England 
Sees, afttnc morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf. 

While the chaffinch sisks on the orchard bough 

In England—now ! • 

And after April, when May*follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows ! *’ 
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Hark ! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— • 
That’s the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture I 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay, when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower ; 

—Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower 1 

So it runs ; but it is only a momentary memory ;« 
and he knew, when he had done it, and to his 
great comfort, that he was far away from England, 
But when Tennyson writes of Italy—as, for in¬ 
stance, in Mariana in the South —how apart he is ! 
How great is his joy when he gets back to England ! 

Then, again, when Browning was touched by the 
impulse to write about a great deed in war, he does 
not choose, like Tennyson, English subjects. The 
Cavalier Tunes have no importance as patriot songs. 
They are mere experiments. The poem, How 
They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, has 
twice their vigour. His mo^t intense war-incident 
is taken from the history of the French wars under 
Napoleon. The most ringing and swiftest ptem of 
personal dash and daring—and at sea, as if he was 
tired of England’s mistress-ship of the waves—a 
poem one may set side by side with the fight of 
The Revlnge —is Hervt Riel. It is atale*of a Breton 
sailor saving the French fleet froift the English 
with the sailor’s mockery of England embedded 
it; and Browning senthe hundred pounds 
he^got for it to* the french, after the siege of 
Pams. 
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It was not that he did not honour his country, 
but that, as an artist, he loved more the foreign 
lands ; and that in his deepest life he belonged less 
to England than to the world of man. The great 
deeds of England did not prevent him from feeling, 
with as much keenness as Tennyson felt those of 
England, the great deeds of France and Italy, 
National self-sacrifice in critical hours, splendid 
■courage in love and war, belonged he thought, to 
all peoples. Perhaps he felt, with Tennyson’s 
insularity dominating his ears, that it was as well 
to put the other side. I think he might have done 
a little more for England. There is only one poem, 
out of all his huge production, which recognises the 
great deeds of our Empire in war; and this did not 
come of a life-long feeling, such as he had for Italy, 
but from a sudden impulse which arose in him, as 
sailing by, he saw Trafalgar and Gibraltar, glo¬ 
rified and incarnadined by a battle-sunset: 

Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North-west 
died away; 

Sunset ran, one glotiojs blood-red, reeking into Cadiz 
Bay; 

Bluish ’mid the burning waler.full in face Trafalgar lay; 

In the dimmest North-east distance dawned Gibraltar 
grand and gray; 

" Here and here did England help me : how can I help 
England ? ”—say. 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and 
pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 

It is a little thing, and when it leaves the sunset it 
is poor. And there is. twice the fervour of its sun¬ 
set in the description of the sunrise at Asolo* in 
Pip Pa Passes. 
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Again, there is scarcely a trace in his work of 
any vital interest in the changes of thought and 
feeling in England during the sixty years of his 
life, such as appear everywhere in Tennyson. No 
one would know from his poetry (at least until the 
very end of his life, when lie wrote Francis Furini) 
that the science of life and its origins had been 
revolutionised in the midst of his career, or, save 
in A Death in the Desert, that the whole aspect of. 
theology had been altered, or that the democratic 
movement had taken so many new forms. He 
showed to these English struggles neither attraction 
nor repulsion. They scarcely existed for him— 
transient elements of the world, merely national, 
not universal. Nor did the literature or art of his 
own country engage liim half so much as the 
literature and art of Italy. He loved both. Few 
were better acquainted with English poetry, or 
reverenced it more ; but he loved it, not because it 
was English, but of that woild of imagination 
which has no special country. # He cared also for 
English art, but he gave all his personal love to 
the art of Italy. Nor does he write, as Toirayson 
loved to do, of the daily life of the English fanner, 
squire, miller and sailor, and o\ English sweet- 
hearting, nor of the English park and brook and 
village-green and their indwellers, but bf the work- 
girl at Asolo, and the Spanish monk in his garden, 
and the Arab riding through the desert, and of the 
.Duchess and her servant, flying through the 
mdhntains of Moldavia, and of the poor painters at 
Faho and Florence, and of the threadbare poet at 
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Valladolid, and of tlic peasant-girl who fed the 
Tuscan outlaw, and of the poor grammarian who 
died somewhere in Germany (as I think Browning 
riicant it), and of the Jews at Rome, and of the 
girl at Pornic with the gold hair and the peasant’s 
hand, and of a hundred others, none of whom arc 
English. All his common life, all his love-making, 
sorrow and joy among the poor, are outside this 
.country, with perhaps two exceptions ; and neither 
of these has the English note which sounds so soft 
and clear in Tennyson. This is curious enough, 
and it is probably one of the reasons why English 
people for a long lime would have so little to do 
with him. All the same, he was liimsclf woven of 
England even more than of Italy. The English 
elements in his character and work are more than 
the Italian. His intellect was English, and had the 
English faults as well as the English excellences. 
His optimism was English ; his steadfast fighting 
quality, his unyielding energy, his directness, his 
desire to get to th§ r^ot of tilings, were English. 
His religion was the excellent English compromise 
or rather balance of dogma, practice and spirit¬ 
uality which laymen make for.their own life. His 
bold sense of personal freedom was English. His 
constancy to his theories, whether of faith or art, 
was English * his roughness of form was positively 
early Teutonic? 

Then his wit, his esprit * his capacity for induing 

* Much has been said ofrthe humour qf Browning. But 
it is rather wit than humour which we perceive. The 
gentle pathos which belongs to humour, the pitiful tijsp 
of the humourist upon himself, his smile at his own lollies 
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the skin and the soul of other persons at remote 
times of history; his amazing inventiveness and 
the ease of it, at which point he beats Tennyson 
out of the field ; his play, so high fantastical, with 
his subjects, and the way in which the pleasure 
he took in this play overmastered his literary self- 
control ; his fantastic games with metre and with 
rhyme, his want of reverence for the rules of his 
art; his general lawlessness, belong to one side, 
but to one side only, of the Celtic nature. But the 
ardour of the man, the pathos of his passion and 
the passion of his pathos, his impulse towards the 
infinite and the constant rush he made into its 


indefinite realms ; the special set of his imagination 
towards the fulfilment of perfection in Love ; his 
vision of Nature as in colour, rather than in 
light and shade ; his love of beauty and the kind of 
beauty that he loved ; his extraordinary delight in 
all kinds of art as the passionate shaping of part 
of the unapproachable Beauty—these were all old 
Italian. y 

Then I do not know whether Browning had 
any Jewish blood in his body by descent,‘'but he 


and those of mankind, the half light, ,Ukc that of evening, 
in which humour dwells, are wanting in Browning. It is 
true he has the chanty of humour, though not its pathetic 

g >wer. * Pity for the follies and sins of men does fill 
rowning’s poetry. But, all the same, he is too keen, 
too brilliant, too fierce at times for a' humourist. The 
light in which we see the foolish, fantastic, amusing or 
contemptible things of life is too bright for humour. He 
Wit—with charity—not a humourist. As for Tenny¬ 
son* save in his Lincolnshire poems and Will Waterproofs 
SMiloquy, he was strangely devoid either of humour or of 
tat r 
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certainly had Jewish elements in his intellect, spirit 
and character. His sense of an ever-victorious 


Righteousness at the centre of the universe, whom 
one might always trust and be untroubled, was 
Jewish, but he carried it forward with the New 
Testament and made the Righteousness identical 
with absolute Love. Yet, even in this, the Old 


Testament elements were more plainly seen than 
as usual in Christian poets. The appearance of 
Christ as all-conquering love in Easter-Day and the 
scenery which surrounds him are such as Ezekiel 
might have conceived and written. Then his 
intellectual subtlety, the metaphysical minuteness 
of his arguments, his fondness for parenthesis, the 
way in which he pursued the absolute while he 
loaded it with a host of relatives, and conceived 


the universal through a multitude of particulars, 
the love he had for remote and unexpected ana¬ 
logies, the craft with which his intellect persuaded 
him that he could insert into his poems thoughts, 
illustrations, legends, ^pd twisted knots of reason¬ 
ing which a fine artistic sense would have omitted, 
were alt as Jewish as the Talmud. There was also 
a Jewish quality in his natural description, in the 
way he invented cfcverse phrases to express different 
aspects of the same phenomenon, a thing for which 
the Jews were famous ; and in the way in which 
he peopled whit he described with animal life of 
all kinds, another remarkable habit of the Jewish 
poets. Moreover, his pleasure in.intense colour, 
in splashes and blots of scarlet and crimson and 
deep blue and glowing green; in precious storffc* 
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lor the sake of their coloui —sapphire, ruby, 
emerald, chrysolite, pearl, onyx, chalcedony (he 
does not care for the diamond); in the flame of 
gold, in the crimson of blood, is Jewish. So also 
is his love of music, of music especially as bringing 
us nearest to what is ineffable in God, of music 
with human aspiration in its heart and sounding 
in its phrases. It was tliis Jewish element in 
Browning, in all its many forms, which caused 
him to feel with and to write so much about the 
Jews in his poetry. The two poems in which he 
most fully enshrines his view of human life, as it 
may be in the thought of God and as it ought to 
be conceived by us, are both in the mouth of Jews, 
of Rabbi Ben Ezra and Jochanan Hakkadosh. In 
Filippo Baldinucci the Jew has the best of the 
battle; his courtesy, intelligence and physical 
power are contrasted with the coarseness, feeble 
brains and body of the Christians. In Holy-Cross 
Day, the Jew, forced to listen to a Christian 
sermon, begins with coarse and angry mockery, but 
passes into solemn thought and dignified plirase. 
No English poet, save perhaps Shakespearg, whose 
exquisite sympathy could not leave even Shylock 
unpitied, had spoken of the Jevf with compassion, 
knowledge and admiration, till Browning wrote of 
him. "The Jew lay deep in Browning. He was a 
complex creature ; and who would understand or 
rather feel him rightly, must be able to feel some¬ 
thing of the nature of all; these races in himself. 
0Ut Tennyson was nqt complex. He was English 
and only English. 
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But to return from this digression. Browning 
does not stand alone among the poets in the apart¬ 
ness from his own land of which I have written. 
Byron is partly with him. Where Byron differs 
from him is, first, in this—that Byron had no 
poetic love for any special country as Browning 
had for Italy ; and, secondly, that his country was, 
alas, himself, until at the end, sick of his self- 
.patriotism, he gave himself to Greece. Keats, on 
the other hand, had no country except, as I have 
said, the country of Loveliness. Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Shelley were not exclusively English. 
Shelley belonged partly to Italy, but chiefly to that 
future of mankind in which separate nationalities 
and divided patriotisms are absorbed. Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, in their early days, were patriots of 
humanity ; they actually for a time abjured their 
country. Even in his later days Wordsworth’s 
sympathies reach far beyond England. But none 
of these were so distinctively English as Tennyson, 
and none of them # weje so outside of England as 
Browning. Interesting as it is, the completeness 
of this*isolation from England was a misfortune, 
not a strength, in his poetry.. 

There is another thing to say in this connection. 
The expansion of the interests of the English 
poets beyoriti England was due in Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shetley, and partly in Byron, to the 
great tidal-wave of feeling for man as man, which, 
rising long before th£ French Revolution, was , 
lifted into twice its heighj and‘dashed on fhe 
shore of the .world with overwhelming volume, *fy 
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the earthquake in b ranee of 1789. Special national 
sentiments were drowned in its waters. Patriotism 
was the duty of man, not to any one nation but to 
the whole of humanity, conceived of as the only 
nation. 

In 1832 there was little left of that influence in 
England among the educated classes, and Tenny¬ 
son’s insular patriotism represented theii feeling 
lor many years, and partly represents it now. 
But the ideas ol the Revolution were at the same 
time taking a wiser and more practical form among 
the English democracy than they even had at 
their first outburst in France, and this emerged, 
on one side of it, in the idea of internationalism. 
It grew among the pro]>ertied classes from the 
greater facilities ol tiavel, from the wide extension 
of commercial, and csjiecially of literary, inter¬ 
communication. Literature, even more than com¬ 
merce, diminishes the oppositions and increases 
the amalgamation of nations. On her lofty plane 
nations breathe an air in which their quarrels die. 
The same idea grew up of ifcell among the working 
classes, not only in England, but in Germany, 
Italy, France, America. They began, and have 
continued, to lose tlieir old belief in distinct 
warring nationalities. To denationalise the 
nation* into one nation only—the nation of man¬ 
kind—-is too vast an idea to grow -quickly, but in 
all classes, and perhaps most in the working class, 
there are an increasing nqmber of thinking men 
wiio say to the Varied nations, “ We are all one; our 
interests, duties, rights, nature, and aims are one.” ' 
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And, for my part, I believe that in thf/full develop¬ 
ment of that conception the progress of mankind is 
most deeply concerned, and will be best secured. 

Now, when all these classes in England, brought 
to much the same point by different paths, seek 
for a poetry which is international rather than 
national, and wliich recognises no special country 
as its own, they do not find it in Tennyson, but 
they do find Browning writing, and quite naturally, 
as if he belonged to other peoples as much as to his 
own, even more than to his own. And they also 
find that he had been doing this for many years 
before their own international interests had been 


awakened. That, then, differentiates him com¬ 
pletely from Tennyson, and is another reason why 
he was not read in the past but is read in the 


present. 

9. Again, with regard to politics and social 
questions, Tennyson made us know what his 
genera] politics were, and he has always pleased or 
displeased men by his political position. The 
British Constitution ^appears throughout his work 
seated like Zeus on Olympus, with all the world 
awaiting its nod. Then, also, social problems 
raise their storjn-awakening* heads in his poetry: 
the Woman's Question ; War ; Competition ; the 
State of tjie Poor ; Education ; a State without 
Religion ; the Marriage Question ; where Freedom 
lies ; and others. These are brought by Tennyson, 
though tentatively, into the palace of poetry and 
given rooms in it. • # * 

At both these points ^Browning differed ?rom 
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Tennyson. I Ho was not the politician, not the 
sociologist, only the poet. No trace of the British 
Constitution is to be found in his poetry ; no one 
could tell from it that lie had any social views or 
politics at all. Sixty years in close contact with 
this country and its movements, and not a line 
about them! 

He records the politics of the place and people 
of whom or of which he is for the moment writing, 
but he takes no side. We know what they thought 
at Rome or among the Druses of these matters, but 
we do not know what Browning thought. The art- 
representation, the Vorstellung of the tiling, is all; 
the personal view of the poet is nothing. It is the 
same in social matters. What he says as a poet 
concerning the ideas which should rule the temper 
of the soul and human life in relation to our fellow 
men may be applied to our social questions, and 
usefully ; but Browning is not on that plane. There 
are no poems directly applied to them. This means 
that he kept himself outside the realm of political 
and social discussions and ifc the realm of those 
high emotions and ideas out of which imagination 
in lonely creation draws her work to light. With 
steady purpose he refused to make his poetry the 
servant of the transient, of the changing elements 
of the wqrld. He avoided the contemporary. For 
this high reserve we and the future of art will owe 
him gratitude. 

On the contrast between tjje theology we find in 
Tenyyson and Browning, ahd on the contrast 
between their ethical positions, it will be wiser 
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not to speak in this introduction. Tl/lse two con¬ 
trasts would lead me too far afield, and they have 
little or nothing to do with poetry. • Moreover, 
Browning’s theology and ethics, as they are called, 
have been discussed at wearying length for the last 
ten years, and especially by persons who use his 
poetry to illustrate from it their own systems of 
theology, philosophy and ethics. 

10. I will pass, therefore, to another contrast— 
'the contrast between them as Aitists. 

A great number of persons who write about the 
poets think, when they have said the sort of things 
I have been saying, that they have said either 
enough, or the most important things. The things 
are, indeed, useful to say ; they enable us to realise 
the poet and his character, and the elefnents of 
which his poetry is made. They place him in a 
clear relation to his time; they distinguish liim 
from other poets, and, taken all together, they 
throw light upon his work. But they are not half 
enough, nor are they the most important. They 
leave out the esseifce*of the whole matter; they 
leave <^ut the poetry. They illuminate the surface 
of his poetry, but they do not penetrate into his 
interpretation, by means of his special art, and 
under the influence of high emotion, of the beau¬ 
tiful and sublime Matter of thought, and feeling 
which arises out of Nature and Human Nature, 
the two great subjects of song; which Matter the 
poets represent in a form so noble and so lovely 
in itself that, when it is received into a heart pre- ‘ 
pared for it, it kindles in \he receiver a love.of 
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beauty and. sublimity similar to that which the 
poet felt before he formed, and while he formed, his 
poem. Such a receiver, reading the poem, makes 
the poem, with an individual difference, in himself. 
And this is the main thing; the eternal, not the 
temporary thing. 

Almost all I have already discussed with regard 
to Tennyson and Browning belongs to the tem¬ 
porary ; and the varying judgments which their 
public have formed of them, chiefly based on their* 
appeal to the tendencies of the time, do not at all 
predict what the final judgment on these men as 
poets is likely to be. That will depend, not on 
feelings which belong to the temporary elements 
of the passing day, but on how far the eternal and 
unchanging elements of art appear in their work. 
The things which fitted the poetry of Tennyson to 
the yeais between 1840 and 1870 have already 
passed away ; the things which, as I have explained, 
fitted the poetry of Browning to the tendencies 
of the years after 1870 will also disappear and 
are already disappearing, t indeed, the excessive 
transiency of nearly all the interests of cultivated 
society during the last ten years is tliat ifi the**i 
which most deeply* impresses apy man who sits 
somewhat apart from them. And, at any rate, 
none qf these merely contemporary elements, 
which often seem to men the most jmportant, will 
count a hundred years hence in the estimate of 
the poetry either ot Tenny^pn or Browning. They 
■ wijl be of historical interest,%nd no more. Matters 
in their poetry, now the subjects ot warm discus- 
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si on among their critics, will be laid^side as ma¬ 
terials for judgment; and justly, for they are of 
quite impermanent value. 

• Whenever, then, we try to judge them as poets, 
wc must do our best to discharge these temporary 
tilings, and consider their poetry as it will seem a 
hundred yeais hence to men who will tliink 
seriously arid leel sensitively, even passionately, 
towards great and noble Matter of imaginative 
thought and emotion concerning human life and 
the natural world, and towards lovely creation of 
such matter into Form. Their judgment will be 
made apart from the natural prejudices that arise 
from contemporary movements. They will not be 
vus..r in their judgment of their own poets than we 
are about ours, but they will be wiser in their 
judgment of our poets, because, though they will 
have their own prejudices, they will not have ours. 
Moreover, the long, growing, and incessantly 
collected judgment of those bebt fitted to feel 
what is most beautiful in shaping and most endur¬ 
ing in thought afid •feeling penetrated and made 
infinite by imagination, will, by that time, have 
separated the permanent from the impermanent 
i the work of Browning ancl Tennyson. 

That judgment will partly depend on the 
answers, slowly, as it were unconsciously, given by 
the world ta two questions. First, how lar does 
their poetry represent truly and passionately what 
is natural*and most .widely felt in loving human 
natuic, whether terr'ble or joyful, simple or fontf- 
plex, tragic or humourous? ? Secondly, how feir i9 
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the representation beautiful and noble in form, 
and true to the laws of their art. That poetry 
wliicli is nearest to the most natural, the most 
universal elements of human life when they are 
suffused with love—in some at least of its various 
moods—and at the same time the most beautiful 
in form, is the best. It wins most affection from 
mankind, for it is about noble matters of thought 
which the greater number of men and women 
desire to contemplate, and about noble matters of 
passion which the greater number love and there¬ 
fore enjoy. This poetry lasts from generation to 
generation, is independent ot differences made by 
climate, by caste, by nationality, by religion, by 
politics, by knowledge, custom, tradition or morals. 
These universal, natural elements of human nature 
are, in all their infinite variety and striving, 
beloved by men, of undying interest in action, and 
of immortal pleasure in thought. The nearer a 
poet is to them, especially to what is lovable, and 
therefore beautiful in them, the greater and the 
more enduring is his work. * It follows that this 
greater work will also be simple, that is, easy to 
feel with the heart though it may be difficult to 
grasp by the intelligence. Were ft not simple in 
feeling, the general answer of mankind to the call 
of love, m all its forms, for sympathy, would be 
unheard. And if it be simple in feeling, it does not 
much matter if the deep waters of its thought are 
difficult for the understanding to fathom. 

Ifrwould be ridiculous to dogmatise on a matter 
whiah can only be fully answered a century hence, 
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but this much is plain. Of these two'poets, taking 
into consideration the whole of their work, Tenny¬ 
son is the closest to human nature in its noble, 
tommon and loving forms, as Browning is the 
closest to what is complex, subtle and uncommon 
in human nature. The representation both of the 
simple and of the complex is a good thing, and both 
poets have their place and honour. But the 
representation of the complex is plainly the more 
limited in range of influence, and appeals to a 
special class of minds rather than to mankind at 
large. There are some, indeed, who think that the 
appeal to the few, to thinkers alone or high- 
wrought specialists in various forms of culture, 
marks out the greater poet. It is the tendency 
of literary castes to think that specialised work 
is the greatest. “ This man,” they say, “ is our 
poet, not the mob’s. He stands apart, and his 
apartness makes his greatness.” These arc amus¬ 
ing persons, who practically say, “ We alone 
understand him, therefore he is great.” 

Yet a phrase lilce * apartness makes greatness,” 
whe% justly applied to a poet, marks, not his 
superiority of rank, but his inferiority. It relegates 
him at once toM lower place. The greatest poets 
are loved by all, and understood by all who think 
and feel naturally. Homer was lpved by Pericles 
and by the sausage-seller. Vergil was read with 
joy by Maecenas and Augustus, and by the vine¬ 
dressers of Mantua. • Dante drew after him the 
greatest minds in Italy, and yet is sung to-day by 
the shepherds and peasants of the hill-villager of 
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Tuscany. Shakespeare pleases the most selected 
spirits of the world and the galleries of the strolling 
theatres. 


And though Tennyson and Browning are far 
below these mightier poets, yet when we apply to 
them this rule, drawn from what we know to 


be true of the greatest, Tennyson answers its de¬ 
mand more closely than Browning. The highest 
work which poetry can do is to glorify what is 
most natural and simple in the whole of loving 
human nature, and to show the excelling beauty, 
not so much of the stranger and wilder doings of 
the natural world, but of its everyday doings and 
their common changes. In doing these two things 
with simplicity, passion and beauty is the finest 
work of the arts, the eternal youth, the illimitable 
material of poetry, and it will endure while human¬ 
ity endures in this world, and in that which is 
to come. Among all our cultivated love of the 
uncommon, the remote, the subtle, the involved, 


the metaphysical and the teijibje—the representa¬ 
tion of which things has its due place, even its 
necessity—it is well to think of that quiet «truth, 
and to keep it as a first principle in the judgment 
of the arts. Indeed, the recover^ of the natural, 
simple and universal ways of acting and feeling, in 
men ancTwomen who love, as the finest* subjects of 
the arts has always regenerated therfi whenever, in 
pursuit of the unnatural, the complicated, the 
^analytic, and the sensational, they have fallen into 
dec&y. 

Browning did not like this view, being conscious 
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that his poetry did not answer its defnand. Not 
only in early but also in later poems, lie pictured 
his critics stating it, and his picture is scornful 
enough. There is an entertaining sketch of 
Naddo, the Philistine critic, in the second book of 
SordeUo ; and the view I speak ot is expressed 
by him among a huddle of criticisms— 

" Would you have your songs endure ? 

• Build on the human heart!—why to be sure 
Yours Is one sort of heart.—But I mean theirs. 
Ours, every one's, the healthy heart one cares 
To build on ! Central peace, mother of strength, 
That's father of . . 

This is good fooling, and Naddo is an ass. 
Nevertheless, though Naddo makes nonsense of 
the truth, he was right in the mam, and Browning 
as well as Sordello suffered when they forgot or 
ignored that truth. And, of course, Browning did 
not forget or ignore it in more than half his work. 
Even in SordeUo he tells us how he gave himself 
up to recording with pity and love the doings of 
the universal soul., IJe strove to paint the whole. 
It was a bold ambition. Few have fulfilled it so 
well. *None, since Shakespeare, have had a wider 
range. His portraiture of life was so much more 
varied than that of Tennyson, so much more 
extensive and detailed, that on this side he excels 
Tennyson ;* but such portraiture i9 not necessarily 
poetic, and when it is fond of the complex, it is 
always in danger of tending to prose. And 
Browning, picturing hfiman life, deviated too much, 
into the delineation of its more obscure and dbm- 
plex forms. It was in his nature to do and 
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this kind of Work ; and, indeed, it has to be done if 
human life is to be painted fully. Only, it is not 
to be done too much, if one desires to be always 
the poet. For the representation of the complex 
and obscure is chiefly done by the analysing under¬ 
standing, and its work and pleasure in it lures the 
poet away from art. He loses the poetic turn of 
the thing of which he writes, and what he produces 
is not better than rhythmical prose. Again and 
again Browning fell into that misfortune ; and it is 
a strange problem how a man, who was in one part 
of his nature a great poet, could, under the sway of 
another, cease to be a poet. At this point his 
inferiority to Tennyson as a poet is plain. Tenny¬ 
son rarely wrote a line which was not unmis¬ 
takably poetry, while Browning could write pages 
which were unmistakably not poetry. 

I do not mean, in saying all this, that Browning 
did not appeal to that which is deepest and uni¬ 
versal in nature and human nature, but only that 
he did not appeal to it as much as Tennyson. 
Browning is often simple, lovely and universal. 
And when he speaks out of that emotional invagina¬ 
tion wherein is the Riding of a poet’s power, and 
which is the legitimate sovereign of his intellectual 
work, he will win and keep the delight and love 
of the centuries to come. By work of this type 
he will be finally judged and finally'endure; and,, 
even now, every one who loves great poetry knows 
what these master-poems aje. As to the others, 
9 theunerely subtlS, analytic poems in which intellect, 
nofc imagination, is supreme, especially those into 
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which he drifted in his later life when the ardour 
of his poetic youth glowed less warmly—they will 
always appeal to a certain class of persons who 
would like to persuade themselves that they like 
poetry but to whom its book is sealed ; and who, 
in finding out what Browning means, imagine to 
their great surprise, that they find out that they 
care for poetry. What they really care for is their 
.own cleverness in discovering riddles, and they 
are as far away from poetry as Sirius is from the 
Sun. 

There are, however, many true lovers of poetry 
who are enthusiastic about these poems. And 
part of them deserve this enthusiasm, for they 
have been conceived and made in a wild borderland 
between analysis and imagination. They occupy a 
place apart, a backwater in the noble stream of 
English poetry, filled with strange plants ; and the 
final judgment ot Browning’s rank as an artist will 
not depend on them but on the earlier poems, 
which, being more V simple, sensuous and passion¬ 
ate," are nearer to the common love and life of 
man. •When, then, we apply this test, the differ¬ 
ence of rank between him and Tennyson is not 
great, but it is plain. Yet, comparison on this 
point, is difficult. Both drew mankind. Tennyson 
is closer to‘that which is most universaf in the 
human heart, Browning to the vast variety within 
it; and men in the future will find their poetic 
wants best satisfied by* reading tl^e work of both 
these poets. Let us say then that in this matter 
they are equal. Each has done a different pSht 
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of that portraiture of human nature which is 
the chief work of a poet. 

But this is not the only test we may apply to 
these men as poets. The second question which 
tries the endurance and greatness of poetic work 
is this : “ How far is any poet’s representation of 
what is true and loving in itself lovely ? ” Their 
stuff may be equally good. Is their form equally 
good ? Is it as beautiful as an artist, whose. 
first duty is to be true to beauty as the shape of 
love and truth, ought to make it ? The judgment 
of the future will also be formed on that ground, 
and inevitably. 

What we call form in poetry may be said to 
consist of, or to depend on, three things : (1) on 
a noble style; (2) on a harmonious composition, 
varied but at unity ; (3) on a clear, sweet melody 
of lawful movement in verse. These are not every¬ 
thing in poetry, but they are the half of its whole. 
The other half is that the “ matter -that is, the 
deep substance of amalgamated thought and 
emotion—should be great, vital and fair. But 
both halves are necessary, and when the haliwhich 
regards form is weak or unbeautiful, the judgment 
of the future drops the poems which are faulty 
in form^out of memory, just as it drops out of its 
affections poems which are excellent in form, but 
of ignoble, unimpassioned, feeble ‘or thoughtless 
matter. -There was, for example, a whole set of 
>' poets towards £he end of Vie Elizabethan period 
wlio were close and weighty thinkers, whose poetry 
i$1ull of intellectual surprises and difficulties, who 
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were capable of subtlety of expression and even of 
lovely turns and phantasies of feeling; whom 
students read to-dav, but «vhom the poetical 
world does not read at all. And the reason is 
that their style, their melody, and their com¬ 
position do not match in excellence their matter. 
Their stuff is good, their form is bad. The 
judgment of the future gives them no high rank. 

. They do not answer well to the test of which 1 
speak. 

I do not mean to apply that analogy altogether, 
only partly, to Browning. He rises far above 
these poets lit style, composition and melody, but 
he skirts their faults. And if we are asked to 
compare him to Tennyson, he is inferior to Tenny¬ 
son at all these points of Form. 

(1) His composition was rarely sufficiently 
careful. It was broken up, overcrowded ; minor 
objects of thought or feeling aie made too remark¬ 
able for the whole ; there is far too little of poetical 
perspective; the variety of the poem does not 
always grow out of the subject itself, but out of the 
external play of Browning’s mind upon things 
remotely connected with the subject; too many 
side-issues are introduced ; everything he ima¬ 
gined is cast upon the canvas, too little is laid 
aside, so tfiat the poems run to length which 
weakens instead of strengthening the main impres¬ 
sion. A number of the poems have, that is, the 
faults of a composer /hose fancy.runs away with* 
him, who does not ride it as a master; antf in 
whom therefore, for a time, imagination has fftoe 
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to sleep. Moreover, only too often, they have 
those faults of composition wliich naturally belong 
to a poet when he writes as if intellect rather than 
passion were the ultimate umpire of the work of 
his art. Of course, there are many exceptions; 
and the study of those exceptions, as exceptions, 
would make an interesting essay. On the other 
hand, Tennyson’s composition was for the most 
part excellent, and always careful. 

(2) Then as to style. Browning liad a style of 
his own, wholly devoid of imitation, perfectly indi¬ 
vidual, and tlus is one of the marks of a good 
artist. It was the outcome of his poetic character, 
and represented it. At this point his style is more 
interesting than Tennyson’s. Tennyson's style was 
often too much woiked, too consciously subjected 
to the rules of his art, too worn down to smoothness 
ol texture. Moreover, the natural surprises of an 
unchartcied individuality do not sufficiently appear 
in it (Tennjson repressed the fantastic), though the 
whole weight of his character does magnificently 
appear. But if Tennyson ^as*too conscious of his 
style—-a great misfortune especially in pas^jonate 
song—Browning dief, not take any deliberate pains 
with his style, and that is a greater misfortune. 
His freedom ran into undue licence ; and he seems 
to be oVer-conscious, even proud, of his fantastical 
way of writing. His individuality cuns ript in his 
style. He paid little attention to the well- 
established rules of his art, 5/1 a revulsion, perhaps, 
from any imitation of the great models. He had 
not enough reverence for his art, and little for the 
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public. He flung liis diction at our heads and said : 
“ This is myselt; take it or leave it.” 

. None of the greater artists of the world have ever 
done this. They have not cared for what the world 
said, but they have cared for their art. There are 
certain limits to individual capriciousness in style, 
long since laid down, as it were, by Beauty herself; 
which, transgressed, lessen, injure or lose beauty; 
* and Browning continually transgressed those limits. 

Again, clearness is one of the first elements in 
style, and on poetry attaining clearness, depends, 
in great measure, its enduringness in the future. 
So far as clearness carries him, Tennyson’s poetry 
is sure to last. So far as Browning’s obscurity 
goes, his poetry will not last like Tennyson’s. It 
is all very well for liis students to say that he is not 
obscure ; he is. Nor is it by any exceptional depth 
of thought or by any specially profound analysis of 
the soul that Browning is obscure. It is by his 
style. By that he makes what is easy difficult. 
The reader does ndt get at what he means as he 
gets at what Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare mean. 
Dante and Shakespeare are often difficult through 
the depth and difficulty of their matter ; they are 
not difficult, except Shakespeare when he was 
learning his art, by obscurity or. carelessness of 
style. But frowning is difficult, not by his 
thoughts, but by his expression of them. A poet 
has no right to be sr} indifferent, so careless of 
clearness in his art, f might almost say, so lyy. 1 
Browning is negligent to a fail! t, almost to imperti¬ 
nence. The great poets put the right wqjds in the 
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right places, and Tennyson is with them in that. 
Browning continually puts his words into the wrong 
places. He leaves out words necessary for the easy 
understanding of the passage, and for no reason 
except his fancy. He leaves his sentences half- 
finished and his meaning half-expressed. He 
begins a sentence, and having begun it, three or 
four thoughts connected with it slide into his 
mind, and instead of putting them aside or using 
them in another place, he jerks them into the 
middle of his sentence in a series of parentheses, 
and then inserts the end of the original sentence, 
or does not insert it at all. This is irritating 
except to folk who like discovery of the twisted 
rather than poetry ; and it is quite needless. It 
is worse than needless, for it lowers the charm and 
the dignity of the poetry. 

Yet, there is something to say on the other side. 
It is said, and with a certain justice, that “ the 
style is the man. Strip his style away, and where 
is the man ? Where is th^ real Browning if we 
get him to change a way of writing in which he 
naturally shaped his thought ? ” Well, no one 
would ask him to impose on himself a style which 
did not fit his nature. That woul<f be fatal. When 
he has sometimes tried to do so, as in a few of the 
dramas, we scarcely recognise our poet, and we 
lose half of his intellectual and poetic charm. Just 
as Carlyle when he wrote away from his natural 
•style, as in the Jife of Sterling and Schiller, is not 
the* great writer he is elsewhere, so was it with 
RrSwning. Were we savage satirists, blinded by 
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our savagery, we might then say bottf of Browning 
and Carlyle that half their power lay in their fan¬ 
tastic, rocky style. We should be quite wrong. 
‘Their style was the exact clothing of their thought. 
They wrote exactly as they thought; and when 
they put their thought into other clothing, when 
they doctored their style, they did not represent 
what they really thought. No sensible person then 
would have asked Browning to change his style, 
but would have asked him not to exaggerate it 
into its defects. It is plain he could have kept it 
within bounds. He has done so frequently. But 
as frequently he has allowed it to leap about as 
wildly as a young colt. He should have submitted 
it to the manage, and ridden it then where he 
pleased. A very little trouble on his part, a very 
little sacrifice of his unbridled fancifulness, would 
have spared us a great deal of unnecessary trouble, 
and made his poetry better and more enduring. 

Another excuse may be made for his faults of 
style. It may be f stid that in one sense the faults 
are excellences. Wnen a poet has to represent 
excessively subtle phases of thought and feeling, 
with a crowd of side-thoughts and side-feelings 
intruding on them; when he has to describe the 
excessive oddities, the curious turns of human 
emotion ih strange inward conditions dr outward 
circumstances or when he has to deal with rugged 
of even savage characters under the sway of the 
passions; he can no]* we are told, do it otherwise 
than Browning did it, and, instead of being la«y, he 
used thesq quips and cranks of style deliberately. 
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The cxcu^j has sometliing in it. But, all the 
same, an artist should have managed it otherwise. 
Shakespeare was far more subtle m thought than 
Browning, and he had to deal with every kind of 
strange circumstance and characters ; but his com¬ 
position and his style illuminate the characters, 
order the circumstances, and render clear, as, for 
example, in the Sonnets, the subtleties of liis 
thought. A great artist, by his comprehensive 
grasp of the main issue of his work, even in a 
short lyric or a small picture, and by his luminous 
representation of it, suggests, without direct ex¬ 
pression of them, all the strange psychology and 
the play of character in the situations. And such 
an artist does this excellent thing by his noble 
composition, and by his lofty, clear, and melodious 
style. The excuse is, then, of some weight, but it 
does not relieve Browning of the charge. Had he 
been a greater artist, he would have been a greater 
master of the right way of saying things and a 
greater pleasurer of the futprq. Had he taken 
more pains with his style, but without losing its 
individual elements, he might have had as«high 
a poetic place as Tepnyson in the judgment of 
posterity. * 

(3) In one thing more—in this matter of form— 
the beauty of poetry lies. It is in sweetness of 
melody and its charm ; in exquisite' fitness of its 
music to its thought and its emotion ; in lawful 
change of harmony making e enchanting variety 
to the ear; in the obedience of the melodies to 
the Igws of the different kinds of poetry; and in 
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the lovely conduct of the harmonies, through all 
their changes, to that finished close wliich throws 
back its own beauty on all that has preceded it. 
This part of the loveliness of form in poetry, along 
with composition and style—.for without these and 
without noble matter of thought poetry is nothing 
but pleasant noise—secures also the continuous 
delight of men and the approving judgment of the 
iuture ; and in this also Tennyson, who gave to it 
the steady work of a lifetime, stands above his 
brother-poet. Browning was far too careless of 
his melody. He frequently sacrificed it, and need¬ 
lessly, to his thought. He may have imagined 
that he strengthened the thing he thought by 
breaking the melody. He did not, he injured it. 
He injured the melody also by casting into the 
middle of it, like stones into a clear water, rough 
parenthetic sounds to suit his parenthetic phrases. 
He breaks it sometimes asunder with violent 
clanging words, with discords which he does not 
resolve, but forgets., £nd in the pleasure he took 
in quaint oddities of sound, in jarring tricks with 
his metre, in fantastic and difficult arrangements 
of rhyme, in scientific displays of double rhymes, 
he, only too oftefl, immolates melody on the altar 
of his own cleverness. 

A great m&ny of the poems in which the'natural 
loveliness of mfelody is thus sacrificed or maimed 
will last, on account of the closely-woven work of 
the intellect in them, a*fd on account of their vivid 
presentation of the travail of the soul; that is, tlfey 
will last for qualities which might belong to prose : 
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but they Irill not last as poetry. And other 
poems, in which the melody is only interrupted 
here and there, will lose a great deal of the con¬ 
tinuity of pleasure they would have given to man 
had they been more careful to obey those laws of 
fine melody which Tennyson never disobeys. 

It is fortunate that neithci of these injuries can 
be attributed to the whole of his work ; and I am 
equally far from saying that his faults of style and 
composition belong to all his poetry. 

There are a number of poems the melody of 
which is beautiful, in which, if there arc discords, 
they arc resolved into a happy concord at their 
close. There are others the melody of which is so 
strange, brilliant, and capturing that their sound is 
never forgotten. There are others the subtle, 
minor harmonies of which belong to and represent 
remote pathetic phases of human passion, and they, 
too, are heard by us in lonely hours of pitiful 
feeling, and enchant the ear and heart. And these 
will endure for the noble plfa^jire of man. 

There arc also poems the style of which is fitted 
most happily to the subject, like the Letter of 
Karshish to liis Friend, in which Browning has been 
so seized by his subject, and yet fias so mastered it, 
that he has forgotten to intercalate his own fancies ; 
and in Tvhich, if the style is broken, if is broken in 
full harmony with the situation, ahd in obedience 
to the unity of impression he desired to make. 
There are others, like AbL Vogler, in which the 
style is extraordinarily noble, clear, and uplifted; 
and there are long passages in the more important 
# %6 
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poems, like Paracelsus , where the joy ind glory of 
the thought and passion of Browning inform the 
verse with dignity, and make its march stately with 
solemn and beautiful music. Where the style and 
melody arc thus fine the composition is also good. 
The parts, in their variety, belong to one another 
and to the unity of the whole. . Style, melody, and 
composition are always in the closest relation. 

.And this nobleness of composition, style, and 
melody is chiefly found in these poems of his 
which have to do with the great matter of poetry 
—-the representation of the universal and simple 
passions of human nature with their attendant and 
necessary thoughts. And there, in that part of 
his work, not in that other part for which he is 
unduly praised, and which belongs to the over¬ 
subtilised and over-intellectual time in which our 
self-conscious culture now is striving to resist its 
decay and to prove that its disease is health, is the 
lasting power of Browning. 

And then, beyopd # all these matters of form, 
there is the poet himself, alone among his fellows 
in hi# unique and individual power, who has 
fastened himself into our hearts, added a new world 
to our perceptions, developed our lives and en¬ 
larged our interests. And there are the separate 
and distinguished excellences of. his work—the 
virtues which* have no defects, the virtues, too, 
of his defects, all the new wonders of his realm— 
the many originalities which have justly earned^ 
for him that high and lonely s5at on Parnassus, 
where his noble Shadow sits to-day, unchalle»ged .• 
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in our time save by that other Shadow with whom, 
m reverence and love, we have been perhaps too 
bold to contrast him. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE TREATMENT OF NATURE 

It is a difficult task to explain or analyse the 
treatment of Nature by Browning. It is easy 
’enough to point out liis remarkable love of her 
colour, his vivid painting of brief landscapes, his 
minute observation, his flashing way of descrip¬ 
tion, his feeling for the bieadth and freshness of 
Nature, his love of flowers and animals, and the 
way he has of hitting and emphasising the central 
point or light of a landscape. This is easy work, 
but it is not so easy to capture and define the way 
in which his soul, when he was alone, felt with 
regard to the heavens, and the earth and all that 
therein is. Others, like Wordsworth, have stated 
this plainly : Browning has nowhere defined his 
way. What his intelfcjct held the Natural World 
to be, in itself ; what it meant for man ; the rela¬ 
tion in which it stood to God and God to it—these 
things are partly plain. Th£y have their attrac¬ 
tion for us. It is always interesting to know what 
an imaginative genius thinks about such ^matters. 
But it is only a biographical or a half-scientific 
interest. But what we want to discover is how 
Browning, as a poet, # felt the world of Nature. 
We have to try and ditch the unconscious attitude* 
of liis soul when the Universe was at work around 
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him, and hi- was for the time its centre—and this 
is the real difficulty. 

Sometimes we imagine we have caught and fixed 
this elusive thing, but we finally give up the quest. 
The best thing we can do is to try to find the two 
or three general thoughts, the most frequently 
recurring emotions Browning had when Nature at 
sundry hours and in diverse manners displayed 
before liirn her beauty, splendour and fire, and- 
seemed to ask his worship; or again, when she 
stood apart from him, with the mocking smile she 
often wears, and whispered in his ear, “ Thou shalt 
pursue me always, but never find my secret, never 
grasp my streaming hair.” And both these ex¬ 
periences are to be found in Browning. Nature 
and he are sometimes at one, and sometimes at 
two; but seldom the first, and generally the 
second. 

The natural world Tennyson describes is for the 
greater part of it a reflection of man, or used to 
heighten man's feeling, or Jo illustrate his action, 
or sentimentalised by memorial associations of 
humanity, or, finally, invented as a background for 
a human subject, and with a distinct direction 
towards that subject. Brownifig, with a few 
exceptions, does the exact opposite. His natural 
world i§ not made by our thought,*nor does it 
reflect our passions. His illustrations, drawn 
from it, of our actions, break down at certain 
, points, as if the illustratiftg material were alien 
from our nature. Nature, it is true, .he thinks, ’ 
leads up to man, and therefore has elements in her 
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which are dim prophecies and prognostics of us; 
but she is only connected with us as the road is 
with the goal it reaches in the end. She exists 
iridependcntly of us, but yet she exists to suggest 
to us what we may become, to awaken in us dim 
longings and desires, to surprise us into confession 
of our inadequacy, to startle us with perceptions 
of an infinitude we do not possess as yet but may 
possess; to make us feel our ignorance, weak¬ 
ness, want of finish ; and by partly exhibiting the 
variety, knowledge, love, power and finish of God, 
to luge us forward in humble pursuit to the infinite 
in him. The day Browning climbs Mont SalSve, 
at the beginning of his poem La Saisiaz, after a 
description of his climb in which he notes a host 
of minute quaintnesses in rock and flower, and 
especially little flares of colour, all of them unsen¬ 
timentalised, he suddenly stands on the mountain- 
top, and is smitten with the glory of the view. 
What does he see ? Himself in Nature ? or Nature 
herself, like a living bging ? Not at all. He sees 
what he thinks Nature is there to teach us—-not 
herseU) but what is beyond herself. “ I was 
stationed,” he cries, deliberately making this 
point, “ face to lace with—Nature ?—rather with 
Infinitude.” We are not in Nature : a part of God 
aspiring to *the whole is there, but not the all of 
God. And Nature shows forth her glory, not to 
keep us with herself, but to send us on to her 
Source, of whom the jmi verse is but a shred. ' t 

The universe of what we call fhatter in alU its 
forms, which is the definition of Nature as I sp#ak 
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of it here, i ■ one form to Browning of the creative 
joy of God : we are another form of the same joy. 
Nor does Browning conceive, as Wordsworth con¬ 
ceived, of any pre-established harmony between as 
and the natural world, so that Humanity and 
Nature can easily converse and live together; so 
that we can express our thoughts and emotions 
in terms of Nature; or so that Nature can have 
as it were, a human soul. This is not Browning’s 
conception. If he had such a conception he would 
frequently use in his descriptions what Ruskin 
calls the “ pathetic fallacy,” the use of which is 
excessively common in Tennyson. I can scarcely 
recall more than a very few instances of this in 
all the poetry of Browning. Even where it seems 
to occur, where Nature is spoken of in human 
terms, it does not really occur. Take this passage 
from James Lee's Wife : 

Oh, gtHxi gigantic smile o' the brown old earth, 

This autumn morning ! How he sets his bones 
To bask i' the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth ; 

Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 
The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet. 

ni 

The smile, the mirt{i, the listening, might be said 
to impute humanity to Nature : but the Earth and 
the Sea are plainly quite distinct trom us. These 
are great giant creatures who are not ourselves: 
Titans who live with one another and not with us ; 
and the terms of our humanity are used to make 
us aware of their separate existence from us, not 
* of tfieir being irtiages only of our mind. 

Another passage will illustrate the same habit 
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of Browning’s mind with Nature 6 e describes, 
for the purposes of his general thought, in Fifine 
at the. Fair, the course 01 a stormy sunset. The 
clouds, the sun, the night, act like men, and are 
written of in terms of humanity. But this is only 
to explain matters to us: the mighty creatures 
themselves have nothing to do with us. They live 
their own vast, indifferent life ; and we see, like 
‘ spectators, what they are doing, and do not under¬ 
stand what we see. The sunset seems to him 
the last act of an ever-recurring drama, in which 
the clouds barricade the Sun against his rest, and 
he plays with their opposition like the huge giant 
he is ; till Night, with her terrific mace, angry with 
them for preventing the Sun from repose, repose 
which will make her Queen of the world, beats 
them into ruin. This is the passage : 

For as on edifice of cloud T the giey and preen 
Of evening,—biult about some glory of the west, 

To barricade the sun's departure,—manifest, 

He plays, pre-eminently gold, gilds vapour, crag and 
crest # • 

Wliich bend in rapt suspense above the act and deed 
Tht;y cluster round and keep their very own, nor heed 
The world at watch ; while wc, breathlessly at the base 
O' the castellat^i bulk, note momently the mace 
Of night fall here, fall there, bring chance with every 
blow, 

Alike to sl^irpcned shaft and broadened por^co 
I* the structure ; heights and depths, Beneath the leaden 
stress * 

Crumble and melt and mix together, coalesce, 

Reform, but sadder stilb subdued yet more and more 
By every fresh defeat •till wearied eves need pore 
No longer on the dull impoverished accadence 
Of all that pomp of pile in towering evidence 
So lately.• f Fifine, cvi7 
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It is plain tnat Browning separates us altogether 
from the element.il life of these gigantic beings. 
And what is true of these passages is true, with one 
or two exceptions, of all the natural descriptions of 
Browning in which the. pathetic fallacy seems to be 
used by him. 1 need not say how extraordinarily 
apart this method of his is from that of Tennyson. 

Then Tennyson, like Coleridge—only Tennyson 
is as vague and as wavering in this belief as Cole- • 
ridge is firm and clear in it—sometimes speaks as 
if Nature did not exist at all apart from our 
thought: 

Her life the eddying of our living soul-- 

a possible, even a probable explanation. But it 
is not Browning’s view. There is a celebrated 
passage in Paracelsus which is quite inconsistent 
with it. All Nature, from the beginning, is made 
to issue forth from the joy God has in making, in 
embodying his thought in form ; and when one 
form has been made and rejoiced in, in making 
another still more lovely on the foundation of the 
la.it. So, joy after joy, the world was built, till, 
in the life of all he has made, God sees his ancient 
rapture ot movement and power, and feels his 
delight renewed. I will not quote it here, but only 
mark that we and the “ eddying of our living soul ” 
have nothing to do with the making'of this Nature. 
It is not even the thoughts of God in us. God and 
i Nature are alone, and were Slone together countless 
ye£rs before we were born. But man was the 
ejefce of all. Nature was built up, through every 
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stage, that man might know himself to he its 
close—its seal —lmt not it. It is a separate, 
unhuman form of God. Existing thus apart, it 
does a certain work on us, impressing us from 
without. The God in it speaks to the God in us. 
[t may sometimes lie said <o he interested in us, 
but not like a man in a man. He even goes so far 
as to impute to Nature, but rarely, such an interest 
*in us; but in reality he rather thinks that we, 
being Nature’s end, have at such times touched for 
a moment some of those elements in her which have 
come down to us—elements apart from the soul. 
And Browning takes care, even when he represents 
Nature as suddenly at one with us, to keep up the 
separateness. The interest spoken of is not a 
human interest, nor resembles it. It is like the 
interest Ariel takes in Prospero and Miranda— 
an elemental interest, that of a creature whose 
nature knows its radical difference from human 
nature. If Nature sees us in sorrow or in joy, she 
knows, in these few»passages of Browning’s poetry, 
or seems to know, that we mourn or rejoice, and 
if she^ould feel with us she would ; hut she cannot 
quite do so. Like Ariel, die would be grieved 
with the grief of Gonzalo, were her affections 
human. She has then a wild, unhuman, unmoral, 
unspiritual “interest in us, like a being who has an 
elemental life,* but no soul. But sometimes she 
is made to go farther, and has the same kind of 
interest in us which <!)beron has t in the loves of* 
Helena and Hermia. When we are loving, %nd 
on the verge of such untroubled joy as Nature 
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has always'in her being, then she seems able, in 
Browning’s poetry, actually to work for us, and 
help us into the fulness of our joy. In his poem, 
By the Fireside, he tells how he and the woman he 
loved were brought to know their love. It is a 
passage full of his peculiar view of Nature. The 
place where the two lovers stay their footsteps 
on the lull knows all about them. " It is silent and 
aware.” Bui it is apart from them also : 

It has lutl its scenes, its joys and crimes, 

But that is its own affair. 

And its silence also is its own. Those who linger 
there think that the place longs to speak ; its bosom 
seems to heave with all it knows ; but the desire is 
its own, not ours transferred to it. But when the 
two lovers were there, Nature, of her own accord, 
made up a spell for them and troubled them into 
speech : 

A moment after, and hands unseen 
Were hanging the nigty abound 11 s last; 

But we know that a bar was broken between 
Life and life : we wore mixed at last 

In spite of the mortal screen. ' 

The forests had ^iono it; there hey stood ; 

We caught for a moment the powers at play : 

They had mingled us so, for once and good, 

VTheir wyrk was done—we might go or stay, 

4 They relapsed to their ancient mood. 

Not one of the poets of this century would have 
. thought in that fashion concerning Nature. Man, 
onfy for a second, happened to be in harmony with 
tfc<? Powers at play in Nature. They took the two 
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lovers up for a moment, made thefli one, and 
dropped them. “They relapsed to their ancient 
mood.” The line is a whole lesson in Browning’s 
view of Nature. But this special interest in us is 
rare, for we are seldom in the blessed mood of 
unself-conscious jo> and love. When we are, on 
the other hand, self-conscious, or in doubt, or out 
of harmony with love and joy, or anxious for the 
.transient things of the world—Nature, unsympa¬ 
thetic, wholly mocks and plays with us like a faun. 
When Sordello climbs the ravine, thinking of 
himself as Apollo, the wood, “ proud of its ob¬ 
server,” a mocking phrase, “ tried surprises on 
him, stratagems and games.” 

Or, our life is too small for her greatness.. When 
we are unworthy of oui high lineage, noisy or 
mean, then we 

|/ quail before a quiet sky 

}j Or sea, too little for their quietude. 

That is a phrase which might fall in with Words¬ 
worth’s theory of Natare, but this which follows 
from The Englishman in Italy , is only Browning’s. 
The mffn has climbed to the top of Calvano, 

t 

And G<)d's own profound 
Was above me, and round me the mountains, 

And under, the sea. 

And within me, my heart to bear .witness 
WhqJ was and shall be. 

He is worthy of the glorious sight; full of eternal 
thoughts. Wordsworth Would then havp made the 
soul of Nature sympathise with his soul. But 
Browning makes Nature manifest her apartn«s 

IT 
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from the mLn. The mountains know nothing ol 
his soul: they amuse themselves with him ; they 
are even half angry with him for his intrusion — 
a foreigner who dares an entrance into their un¬ 
trespassed world. Tennyson could not have 
thought that way. It is true the mountains are 
alive in the poet's thought, but not with the poet's 
life: nor does he touch them with his sentiment. 

Oh, those mountains, their infinite movement • 
Still moving with you ; 

For, tvei some new head and hcait oj them 
Thrusts into view 

To ol)Serve the intruder ; you see it 
If quickly you turn 

\nd, liefore they escape you surprise them. 

They grudge you should learn 
How the soft pl.uns they look on, lean over 
\nd love (they pretend)— 

Cower beneath them. 

Total apartness from us! Nature mocking, sur¬ 
prising us ; watching us from a distance, even 
pleased to see us going to our destruction. We 
may remember how the hil^ lpok grimly on Childe 
Roland when he comes to the tower. The very 
sunset comes back to see him die: 

before it left. 

The (lying sunset kindled through a cleft: 

The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay, 

CJiiii upon hand, to see the game at bay.— 

Then, as if they loved to see the death of their 
quarry, cried, without one touch of sympathy : 

" Now Stab .and end the Venture—to the heft 1 ” 

A*d once, so divided from our life is her life, she 
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pities her own case aiul refuses ouij pity. Man 
cannot help her. The starved, ignoble country in 
Childe Roland , one of the finest pieces of descrip¬ 
tion in Browning, wicked, waste and leprous land, 
makes Nature herself sick with peevish wrath. “ I 
cannot help my case,” she cries. “ Nothing but 
the Judgment’s fire can cure the place.” 

On the whole, then, for these instances might 
be suppoi ted by many more, Nature is alive in 
Browning, but she is not humanised at all, nor at 
all at one with us. Tennyson does not make her 
alive, but he does humanise her. The other poets 
oi the century do make her alive, but they harmon¬ 
ise her in one way or another with us. Browning 
is distinct from them all in keeping her quite 
divided from man. 

But then he has observed that Nature is ex¬ 
pressed in terms of man, and he naturally, for this 
conflicts with his general view, desires to explain 
this. He docs explain it in a passage in Paracelsus. 
Man once descried, imprints for ever 

• i 

His presence on all lifeless things ; the winds 
£rv henceiortli voices, wailing or a shout, 

A querulous mutter or a quick jay laugh. 

Never a senseless gust now^nan is born. 

The herded funes commune and have deep thoughts 
A secret they assemble to discuss 
When yie sun drops behind their trunks ^vhich glare 
Like grates of hell: the peerless Cup afloat 
Of the lakMily is an uni, some nymph 
Swims bearing high above her head : no bird 
Whistles unseen, but through the gaps above 
That let light in uffcn the gloomy wqpds, 

A shape peeps trom the breezy forest-top. 

Arch with small puckered mouth and mocking eye. 
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The morn has enterprise, deep quiet droops 
Willi evening, triumph takes the sunset hour. 
Voluptuous transport ripens with the corn 
Beneath a warm moon like a happy face : 

—And this to fill us with regard for Man. 

lie does not say, as the other poets do, that the 
pines really commune, or that the morn has enter¬ 
prise, or that nymphs and satyrs live in the woods, 
but that this seems to l e, because man, as the 
crown of the natural world, throws back his soul 
and his soul’s life on all the grades of inferior life 
which preceded him. It is Browning’s contradic¬ 
tion of any one who thinks that the pathetic fallacy 
exists in his poetry. 

Nature has then a life of her own, her own 
joys and sorrows, or rather, only joy. Browning, 
indeed, with his intensity of imagination and his 
ineradicable desire of life, was not the man to 
conceive Nature as dead, as having no conscious 
being of any kind. He did not impute a person¬ 
ality like ours to Nature, but he saw joy and rap¬ 
ture and play, even love, moving in everything ; 
and sometimes he added to tfiiS delight she has in 
herself—and just because the creature was not 
human—a touch of elemental unmoral malice, 
a tricksome sportivdness like thg.t of Puck in 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. The life, then, of 
Nature had no relation of its own to ouj- life ; but 
we had some relation to it because we were con- 

l' 

scious that we were its close and its completion. 

It follows from this idea <jf Browning’s that he 
was capable of describing Nattire as she is, without 
adding any deceiving mist of human sentiment to 
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his descriptions; and of describing Ijpr as accu¬ 
rately and as vividly as Tennyson, even more 
vividly, because of his extraordinary eye for 
colour. And Nature, so described, is of great in 
terest in Browning's poetry. 

But, then, in any description uf Nature, we 
desire the entrance into such description of some 
human feeling so that it may be a more complete 
theme for poetry. Browning does this in a differ- 
*ent way from Tennyson, who gives human feelings 
and thoughts to Nature, or steeps it in human 
memories. Browning catches Nature up into 
himself, and the human element is not in Nature 
but in him, in what he thinks and feels, in all that 
Nature, quite apart from him, awakens in him. 
Sometimes he even goes so far as to toss- Nature 
aside altogether, as unworthy to be thought of 
in comparison with humanity. That joy in Nature 
herself, for her own sake, which was so distinguish¬ 
ing a mark of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Byron and Keats, is rarely, if ever, found in Brown¬ 
ing. This places hihi &part. What he loved was 
man ; and save at those times of which I have 
spoken, when he conceives Nature as the life and 
play and wrath a*id fancy of huge elemental powers 
like gods and goddesses, he uses her as a back¬ 
ground only for human life. She is pf little 
importance unless man be present, and then she 
is no more than the scenery in a drama. Take 
the first two verses of 4 Lovers’ Quarrel, 

Oh, what a dawn of day I 

How the March sun feels like May I 
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All is blue again 
l\lter last night 1 ** ram, 

And the South dries the hawthorn-spray. 

That is well (lone—he lias liked what he saw. 
But what is it all, he thinks ; what do I care 
alxmt it ? And lie ends the verse: 

Only, my 1 five's away ! 

I'd as lie! that the blue weie grey- 

Then take the next verse : 

KiinnHs, which rillets swell, 

Must be dancing down tlie dell, 

With a foaming head 
On the beryl bed 
Paven smooth as a hermit’s cell. 

It is excellent description, but it is only scenery for 
the real passion in Browning’s mind. 

Each with a talc to tell — 

Could iny lxivc but attend as well. 

By the Fireside illustrates the same point. No 
description can be better, more close, more ob¬ 
served, than of the whole wall; over the hill; but 
it is mere scenery for the level’s. The real passion 
lies in their hearts. 

We have then direct description of Nature; 
direct description of man sometimes as influenced 
by Nature; sometimes Nature used as the scenery 
of human passion ; but no intermingling of them 
both, feach i3 for ever distinct. ^The only thing 
that unites them in idea, and in the end, is that 
both have proceeded from the creative joy of God. 

» Of course this way of thinking permits of the 
thiftgs of Nature being used to illustrate the doings*' 
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thinkings and character of man ; an£ in none of 
his poems is such illustration better used than in 
Sordello. There is a famous passage, in itself a 
noble description of the opulent generativeness oi 
a warm land like Italy, in winch he compaies the 
rich, poetic soul of Soidello lo such a land, and the 
lovely line in it, 

And still more labynnUim bud. tin rose, 

holds in its symbolism the whole essence of a great 
aitist’s nature. 1 quote the passage. It describes 
Sordello, and it could not better describe Italy : 


Sordello foremost in th< legal class 
Nature has biotully seveml limit the mass 
Of men, and framed for pleasure, a> she- tiames 
Some happy lands, that have luxunou > names 
For loose lertility ; a foot i all there 
Suffices to upturn to the warm air 
Half-germinating spites , nine decay 
Produces riclur life , and day by (lav 
New pollen on the lilv-potal grows, 

And still moie labyrinthine buds tin* rose. 


That compares to the character of a whole 
country the character of a whole type of humanity. 
I take another of such comparisons, and it is as 
minute as this is broad, and done with as great 
skill and oharm. Sordello is full of poetic fancies, 
touched and, glimmering with the dew of youth, 
and he has woven them around the old castle where 
he lives. Browning, compares the young man’s 
imaginative play to the airy and audacious labour 
of the 9pider. He, that is, Sordello, 
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I O'er-festooning every interval, 

As the advAiturous spider, making light 

Of distance, shoots her threads irom depth to height, 

From barbuan to battlement: so ilung 

Fantasies forth and in their centre swung 

Our architect,—the breezy morning lresli 

Above. amt merry, —all his waving mesh 

Laughing with lucid dew-drops rainbow-edged. 

It could not be better done. The description 
might stand alone, but better than it is the image 
it gives of the joy, fancifulness and creativeness of 
a young poet, making his web of thoughts and 
imagination, swinging in their centre like the 
spider ; all of them subtle as the spider’s threads, 
obeying every passing wind of impulse, and 
gemmed with the dew and sunlight of youth. 

Again, in A Bean-stripe: also Apple-Eating, 
Ferishtah is asked—Is life a good or bad thing, 
white or black ? " Good," says Ferishtah, “ if one 
keeps moving. I only move. When I stop, I may 
stop in a black place or a white. But everything 
around me is motionless as regards me, and is 
nothing more than stuff wliidh tests my power oi 
throwing light and colour on them as I move. 
It is 1 who make life good or bad, black or wTiite. 
I am like the moon going through # vapour ”—and 
this is the illustration : 

, Mark the flying orb • 

Think’st thou tin' halo, painted still afrqsh 
At each new cloud-fleece pierced and passaged through 
This was and is and will be evermore 
Coloured in permanence ? Thf glory swims 
.Girdling the glory-giver, swallowed straight 
By eight’s abysmal gloom, unglorificd 
Behind as erst liefore the advancer : gloom ? 
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Faced by the on ward-faring, see, succeec* 

From the abandoned heaven a next surprise, 

And where’s the gloom now ?—silver-smitten straight, 
One glow and variegation ! So, with me, 

• Who move and make,—myself,—the black, the white, 
The good, the bad, of life’s environment. 

Fine as these illustrations are, intimate and 
minute, they are only a few out of a multitude of 
those comparisons which in Browning image what 
• is in man from that which is within Nature—hints, 
prognostics, prophecies, as he would call them, of 
humanity, but not human. 

There is, however, one human passion which 
Browning conceives as existing in Nature—the 
passion of joy. But it is a different joy from ours. 
It is not dashed by any sorrow, and it is very larely 
that we are so freed from pain or from self-con¬ 
templation as to be able to enter even for a brief 
hour into the rapture of Nature. That rapture, in 
Browning’s thought, was derived from the creative 
thought of God exercising itself with delight in the 
incessant making of,N$ture. And its manifestation 
was life, that joyful rush of life in all things into 
fullei^and fuller being. No poet felt this ecstasy 
of mere living in Nature more,deeply than Brown¬ 
ing. His own rapture (the word is not too strong) in 
this life appears again and again in his poetry, and 
when it does, Browning is not a man sympathising 
from without frith Nature. He is then a part of 
Nature herself, a living piece of the great organism* 
having his own rejoiqjhg life in the flightier life. 
, f which includes him; and feeling? with the *est,. 
the abounding pleasure of continuous life reading 
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upwards through ginwth to higher forms of being, 
swifter poweis of living. I might give many 
examples, hut one will suffice, and it is the more 
impoitant because it belongs not to his ardent 
youth, but to Ins mature manhood. It is part of 
the song of Thamyris in Aristophanes' Apology. 
Thamyns, going to meet the Muses in tivalry, 
sings as he walks in the splendid morning the song 
of the rapture of the life of Earth, and is himself, 
part of the rejoicing movement. 

rhamuns, marching h'ughcd " Each flake of foam ” 
(As sparklingly the tipple raced lum by) 

" Mocks slower clouds adrift in the blue dome 1 ’* 

For Autumn was. the season , red the sky 
Held mom’s conclusive signet of the sun 
lo bi ik the mists up bid them blaze and die. 

Mom had the masteiy as one by one 

All pomps produced themselves along the tract 

Fiom earth’s far ending to near heaven begun 

Was there a ravaged tree > it laughed compact 
With gold a leaf ball < nsp high brandished now. 
Tempting to onset fiost whitrh late dttacked. 

Was there a wizened shrub a starvehng bough, 

A fleecy thistle filched from by the wind, •» 

A weed, Pan’s trampling hoot would disallow ? 

• 

Each, with a glory and a lapture twined 
About it, joined the rush of air and light 
And force the world was of one joyous nund. 

Say not the birds flew! they forbore their nght— 

Swam, revelling onward in the roll of things 

Say not the beasts’ mirth bounded 1 that was flight— 

How could'the. creatures leap* no lift of wings > 

» Sftch earth’s community of purpose, such 
i* The case of earth’b fulfilled imaginings,— 
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So did the near and far appear to touch 
I I’ the moment’s transport,—that .in interchange 
i Of function, tar with near, seemed scarce too much , 

And had the rooted plant aspired to range 
With the snake’s licence while the insect yearned 
'lo glow fix'd as the flower it weie not strange - 

No more than if the finitely trei-top turned 
To actual music, sang itvlf aloft, 

Or if the wind, impassioned cliantress, earned 

lhe right to soar embodied in some soft 
Fine form all fit for cloud companionship, 

And, blissful, once touch beauty chased so oft. 

Thamum, marching, let no fancy slip 

Born of the fiery transport, lyre and song 

Were his, to smite with hand and launch from lip — 

The next thing to touch on is Ins drawing of 
landscape, not now of separate pieces of Nature, 
but of the whole view of a land seen under a certain 
aspect of the heavens. All the poets ought to be 
able to do this well, and I drew attention to the 
brief, condensed, yet fan-opening fashion in which 
Tennyson has done»it» Sometimes the poets de¬ 
scribe what they see before them, or have seen ; 
drawing directly from Nature. Sometimes they 
invent a wide or varied landscape as a background 
for a human subject, and arrange and tune it for 
that purpose. Shelley did this with great¬ 
ness and ^lbtlety. Browmng does not do it, 
except, perhaps, in Christmas-Eve, when he pre¬ 
pares the night for the appearance of Christ. 
Nevertheless, even m GAristmas-Eve i the description 
of the lunar rainbow is of a thing he has seen, ftf a 
not-invented thing, and it is as clear, vivid ttyl 
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natural as*tt can be; only it is heightened and 
thrilled through by the expectancy and the thrill 
in Browning’s soul which the reader feels and which 
the poet, through his emotion, makes the reader 
comprehend. But there is no suggestion that any 
of this feeling exists in Nature. The rainbow has 
no consciousness of the vision to come or of the 
passion in the poet (as it would have had in Words¬ 
worth), and therefore is painted with an accuracy 
undimmed by any transference to Nature of the 
soul of the poet. 

I quote the piece; it is a noble specimen of liis 
landscape work : 

But lo, what think you ? suddenly - 

The rain and the wind cc is*d, and the sky 
Received at once the lull fruition 
Of the moon's consummate appaiilion. 

The black cloud barricade was riven. 

Ruined beneath her feet, and driven 
Deep in the West; while, bare and breathless. 
North and South and East lay ready 
For a glorious thing that, dauntless, deathless, 
Sprang across them apd £tood steady. 

'Twas a moon-rainbow, vast and perfect, 

From heaven to heaven extending, perfect 
As the mother-moon's self, full in face, 

It rose, distinctly 1 at the base 

With its severe proper colours chorded 
Which still, in the rising, were compressed. 

Until at last they coalesced, h 

And supreme the spectral creature lorded 

In a triumph of whitest white,— 

Above which intervened the night. 

But aboye night too, like d>ply the next. 

The seednd of a wondrous sequence, 

Reaching in rare and rarer frequence, 

Till the heaven of heavens were circumflexed, 
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Another rainbow rose, a mightier, 

Fainter, flushicr, and flightier, - 
Rapture dying along its verge. 

Oh, whose loot shall I see emerge, 

Whose, from the straining topmost dark. 

On to the key-stone oJ that arc ? 

This is only a piece of sky, though 1 have called 
it landscape work. But then the sky is frequently 
treated alone by Browning ; and is always present 
•in power over his landscapes—it, and the winds in 
it. This is natural enough for one who lived so 
much in Italy, where the scenery of the sky is more 
superb than that of the earth—so various, noble 
and surprising that when Nature plays there, as a 
poet, her tragedy and comedy, one scarcely takes 
the trouble of considering the earth. 

However, we find an abundance of true land¬ 
scapes in Browning. They are, with a few excep¬ 
tions, Italian ; and they have that grandeur and 
breadth, that intensity given by blazing colour, 
that peculiar tint either of labyrinthine or ot tragic 
sentimeut which bclotlfe to Italy. I select a few 
of them : 

The mum when first it thundrrs in March 
The eel in the pond gives a leap, they say ; 

As 1 leaned and looked over the aloed arch 
Ot the villa-gate tliis warm March day, 

No flash Snapped, no dumb thunder rolled* 

In the valicy beneath where, white and wide 
Washed by the morning water-gold, 

Florence lay out on the mountain side 
River and bridge anc^%treet and square f 
Lay mine, as much at my beck and call, 

Through the live translucent bath of air, 

As th^ sights in a magic crystal ball. 
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Here is ftie Roman Campagna and its very 
sentiment: 

rhe champ ugn with it > endles* fleece 
Of fc athery grasses everywhere i 
Silence and passion, joy and peace 
An everlasting wash of air— 

Rome’s ghost since her decease 

And this might be in the same place 


Where the quiet coloured end of evening smiles, 
Miles and miles 

On the solitary pastures where our sheep 
Half asleep 

Tinkle homeward through the twilight— 

This is a crimson sunset over dark and distant 
woods in autumn • 

That autumn eve wa» stilled 
A last remains of sunset dimly burned 
O’er the fai forests, like a torch flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer's hand 
In one long flare of enmson, as a brand 
The woods beneath la> llask A single eye 
From all Verona cared for the soft sky 


And if we desire a funnse, there is the triumphant 
beginning of Ptppa Passes —a glouous outburst of 
light, colour and splendour, impassioned and rush¬ 
ing, the very upsoanng of Apollo’s head behind his 
jocund steeds. It begins with one word, like a 
single stroke on the gong of Nature : it continues 
till the whole of the ovenyching vault, and th$ 
wocld below, irf vast disclosure, is flooded with $h 
ocaan of gold. 
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Day! 

Faster and more last, 

O’er night's bnm, day boilb at last ; 

Boils, pure gold, o’er tht cloud-cup’s bnm 
Where spurting and suppressed it lay, 

For not a froth-flake touched the nm 
Of yonder gap in the solid gray 
Of the eastern (.loud, an hour away , 

But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 

Till the whole bunnse, not to be suppressed, 

Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 

Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the 
world 

This is chiefly of the sky, but the description in 
that gipsy-hearted poem, The Flight of the Duchess, 
brings before us, at great length, league after 
league of wide-spreading landscape. It is, first, 
of the great wild country, cornfield, vineyards, 
sheep-ranges, open chase, till we arrive at last at 
the mountains; and climbing up among their 
pines, dip down into a yet vaster and wilder coun¬ 
try, a red, drear, bumt-up plain, over which we 
are carried for miles : 

Till at the last, for abounding belt, 

Comes the salt sand hoar of the great sea-shore. 

Or we may read the Grammarian's Funeral , 
where we leave tfhe city walls and climb the peak 
on whose topmost ledge he is to be buried. As we 
ascend the lindscape widens; we see it ei^) an ding 
in the verse. Moreover, with a wonderful power. 
Browning makes us feel the air grow keener, fresher, 
■ brighter, more soundladb and lonelier. . That, too, 
ifi given by the verse ; it is a triumph in Nat lire- 

p&try. 
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Nor is he* less effective in narrow landscape, 
in the description of small shut-in spaces of 
Nature. There is the garden at the beginning 
of Paracelsus; the ravine, step by step, in Pauline ; 
the sea-beach, and its little cabinet landscapes, in 
James Lee's Wife ; the exquisite pictures of the 
path over the Col di Colma in By the Fireside —'for 
though the whole of the landscape is given, yet 
each verse almost might stand as a small picture' 
by itself. It is one of Browning’s favourite ways of 
description, to walk slowly through the landscape, 
describing step by step those parts of it which 
strike him, and leaving to us to combine the parts 
into the whole. But his way of combination is to 
touch the last thing he describes with human love, 
and to throw back this atmosphere of feeling over 
all the pictures he has made. The verses I quote 
do this : 

Oh moment, one and infinite ! 

The water slips o'er lackland stone ; 

The West is tender, haroly bright : 

How grey at once in the evening grown— 

One star, its chrysolite I 

9 

We two stood there with neverra third, 

But each by each, as each knew well : 

The sights we saw and the sounds we heard, 

£'he lights and the shades made up a spell 

Till the trouble grew and stirred.* 

• 

Oh, the little more, and Jtnw much it is 1 
Ant\ the little less, arty what worlds away ! 

How a sound shall quicken content to blis3. 

Or a breath suspend the blood's best -play, , 

And life be a proof of this ! 
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! There are many such miniatures pf Nature in 
Browning’s poetry. Sometimes, however, the pic¬ 
tures are larger and nobler, when the natural thing 
described is in itself charged with power, terror or 
dignity. I give one instance of this, where the 
fierce Italian thunderstorm is enhanced by being 
the messenger of God’s menace to guilt. It is 
from Pippa Passes. The heaven’s pillars are over¬ 
bowed with heat. The black-blue canopy descends 
close on Ottima and Sebald. 

Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 

Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ; 

And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
Burned thro’ the pine-tree roof, here burned and there, 
As if God’s messenger thro' the close wood-screen 
I'luuged and repluugcd his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling lor guilty thee and me ; then broke • 

The thunder like a whole sea overhead— 

That is as splendid as the thing itself. 

Again, no one can help observing in all these 
quotations the extraordinary love of colour, a love 
Tennyson has in far fainter measure, but which 
Browning seems to possess more than any other 
English poet. Only Sir Walter Scott approaches 
hifn in this. Scott, knowing the Highlands, knew 
dark magnificence of colour. But Browning’s 
love of colour arose from his having lived so 
long in Italy, where the light is so pure, clear, 
and brilliant that colour is more intense, and at 
dawn and sunset more deep, delicate and various 
than it is in our land. Sometimes, as Ruskin says, 
it is not colour, it is conflagration ” ;*but wherevet 
it is, in the bell of a flower, on the edge of a ctoud, 
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on the backsof a lizard, on the veins of a lichen, it 
strikes in Browning’s verse at our eyes, and he 
only, in English poetry, has joy enough in it to be 
its full interpreter. . 

He sees the wild tulip blow out its great red 
bell; he sees the thin clear bubble of blood at its 
tip ; he sees the spike of gold which burns deep in 
the bluebell's womb ; the corals, that hke lamps, 
disperse thick red flame through the dusk green, 
universe of the ocean ; the lakes which, when the 
morn breaks, 

Blazo likf* a wyvern flying round the sun . 

the woodland brake whose withered fern Dawn 
feeds with gold ; the moon carried off at sunrise in 
purple fire ; the larch-blooms crisp and pink ; the 
sanguine heart of the pomegranate; the filberts 
russet-sheathed and velvet-capped ; the poppies 
crimson to blackness ; the red fans of the butterfly 
falling on the rock like a drop of fire from a bran¬ 
dished torch; the star-fisj?, /ose-jacynth to the 
finger-tips; and a hundred other passionate 
seizures of colour. And, for the last of, these 
colour remembrances, in quieter tints—almost in 
black and white—I quote this Ibvely verse from 
James Lee's Wife: 

The swallow has set her six young on the rail. 

And looks seaward: 

The water ’s> in stripes like a snake, olive pale 
To the leeward,-* 

On the weefther»side, black, spotted white with the wind. 

•" Good fortune departs, and disaster’s behind , 

Hark, the wind with its wants and its infinite wail 1, 
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So, not only do we possess all these landscapes 
but we possess them m colour. They aie painted 
as well as drawn. It is his love of colour which 
made at least half of the impulse that drove him 
at times into Impressionism. Good drawing is 
little to the impressionist painters. It is the 
sudden glow, splash or flickei of colour that moves 
them which makes on them the swift, the mo¬ 
ment try impression they wish to record. 

And colour acted on Bi owning in the same way. 

I said he had been impressionist, when he liked, 
for forty yeais before Impressionism was bom in 
modern art. He was so, because from the begin¬ 
ning he saw things in colour, more than in light 
and shade. It is well worth a reader’s while to 
search him foi colour-impiessions. I take one, 
for example, with the black horse flung in at the 
end exactly in the way an artist would do it who 
loved a flash of black life midst of a dead expanse 
of gold and green 

Fancy the Pampas' sheen ! 

Mile* and miles of gold and green 
Where the bunflowers blow 
In a wild glow. 

And—to break now and then the screen— 
BUyck neck and eyfiballs keen. 

Up a wild horse leaps between I 

Having, then, tins extraordinary powgr of sight, 
needing no carefulness of observation or study, but 
capable of catching and holding without trouble all 
that his eye rested or,glanced upon, it is no wonder 
that sometimes it aAused him to^mthnto verse tHte 
doings of a whole day • the work done in # it by 
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men oi all 4 cl asses and the natural objects that 
encompassed them ; not cataloguing them dryly, 
but shooting through them, like rays of light, 
either his own fancies and thoughts, or the fancies 
and thoughts of some typical character whom he 
invented. This he has done specially in two 
poems: The Englishman in Italy , where the vast 
shell of the Sorrento plain, its sea and mountains, 
and all the doings of the peasantry, are detailed 
with the most intimate delight and truth. The 
second of these poems is Up at a Villa—Down in 
the City, where a farm of the Cascntino with its 
surroundings is contrasted with the street-life of 
Florence; and both are described through the 
delightful characters whom he invents to see them. 
These poems are astonishing pieces of intimate, 
joyful observation of scenery. 

Again, there is no poet whose love of animals 
is greater than Browning’s, and none who has so 
frequently, so carefully, so vividly described them. 
It is amazing, as we go through liis work, to realise 
the largeness of his range m thus matter, from the 
river-horse to the lizard, from the eagle to the 
wren, from the loud-singing bee to the filmy insect 
in the sunshine. I give a few examples. Mortal 
man could not see a lynx more clearly than 
Karshishy- 

A black lynx snarled and pricked a *tufted ear ; 

Lust oi m> blood inflamed his yellow balls. 

And the Very soul of the Eagle is in this 
que^ion— 
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Ask the geier-eagle why she stoops at once 
Into the vast and unexplored abyss, * 

What full-grown power informs her from the first. 
Why she not marvels, strenuously beating 
The silent boundless regions of the sky * 

He has watched the heavy-winged osprey in its 
haunts, fain to fly, 

but forced the earth his couch to mako 
Far inland, till his iriend the tempest wake, 

, on whose fiercer wings he can flap his own into 
activity. 

In Caliban upon Setebos, as would naturally he 
the case, animal life is everywhere ; and how close 
to truth, how keenly observed it is, how the right 
points for description are chosen to make us feel 
the beast and bird in a single line ; how full of 
colour, how flashed into words which seem like 
colours, the descriptions are, any animal-lover may 
hear in the few lines I quote : 

Yon otter, sleek wet, black, lithe as a leech ; 

Yon auk, one fire-cyc in a ball of foam, 

That floats and feeds ; a certain badger brown 

He hath watched hunt %ith that slant white-wedge eye. 

By moonlight. 

Xftfet is enough to prove his power. And the 
animals are seen, not as a eultured person sees 
them, but as a savage, with his eyes untroubled by 
thoughts, sees them; for Browning, with his 
curious self-transmuting power, has put himself 
into the skin of Caliban. Then again, in that 
lovely lyric in Paracelsus, 

Thus thC*Mayne glidetfe, 

the banks and waves are full of all the bird juid 
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beast life o^a river. Elsewhere, he sees the falcon 
spread his wings like a banner, the stork clapping 
his bill in the marsh, the coot dipping his blue 
breast in the water, the swallow flying to Venice 
—“ that stout sea-farcr ”—the lark shivering for 
joy, and a hundred other birds ; and lastly, even 
the great bird of the Imagination, the Phoenix, 
flying home ; and in a splendid verse records the 
sight: ^ 

As the King-bin! willi ages on his plumes 

Travels to die in his ancestral glooms. 

Not less wonderful, and more unique in English 
poetry, is his painting of insects. He describes the 
hermit-bee, the soft, small, unfrighted thing, light¬ 
ing on the dead vine-leaf, and twirling and filing 11 
all day. He strikes out the grasshopper at a 
touch— 

Chirrups the contumacious grasshopper. 

He lias a swift vision of the azure damsel-fly flitter¬ 
ing in the wood : 

Child of the simmering tpifrt, there to die. 

He sees all the insect population of an old green 
wall; fancies the fancies of the crickets ana‘the 
flies, and the carousing of the ckrala in the trees, 
and the bee swinging in the chalice ot the cam¬ 
panula,, and the wasps pricking the papers round 
the peaches, and the gnats and early moths craving 
their food from God when dawn awakes them, and 
the fireflies crawling like'lamps through the moss, 
and the splden sprinkled with mottles on an ash- 
rrev back, and building his web on the edge of 
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tombs. These are but a few thing 1 , out of this 
treasure-house of animal obseivation and love. It 
is a love which animates and populates with life 
his landscapes.- 

Many of the points I have attempted here to 
make are illustrated in Saul. In verse v. the 
sheep are pictured, with all a shepheid’s delightful 
affection, coming back at evening to the folding; 

, and, with David’s poetic imagination, compared to 
the stars following one another into the meadows 
of night— 

And now one iftcr one seeks his lodging as star follows 
star 

fnto eve and the blue fai above us — so blue and so 
far' 

In verse vi. the quails, and the crickets, and the 
jerboa at the door of his sand house, are thrilled 
into quicker life by David’s music. In verse ix. the 
full joy of living in beasts and men is painted m 
the midst ot landscape alter landscape, struck out 
in single hnes,—till all nature seems crowded and 
simmering with the*intense life whose rapture 
Browning loved so well. These fully reveal his 
pdGtfc communion with animals. Then, there is a 
fine passage in, verse x. wlfere he describes the 
loosening of a thick bed of snow from the mountain¬ 
side*—an Recurrence which also drew the interest 

* David could only have seen this on the upper slopes 
ol Hermon But at the time of the poem, when he is the 
shepherd-youth he coulchscarcely have visited the north 
of|Palesttne Indeed, de does not seem all his life long 
to have been near Hermon Browning has transferred to 
David wh&i he himself had seen in Switzerland 
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of Shelley # in the Protneiheus— which illustrates 
what I have said of Browning’s conception of 
the separate life, as of giant Titans, of the vaster 
things in Nature. The mountain is alive and lives 
his liic with his own grim joy, and wears his snow 
like a breastplate, and discharges it when it pleases 
him. It is only David who tlunks that the great 
creature lives to guard us from the tempests. 
And Hebron, high on its crested hill, lifts itself 
out of the morning mist in the same giant fashion, 

For I wake in the grey dewy covert, while Hebron 
upheaves 

The dawn struggling with night on his shoulder, and 
Ktdron retrieves 

Slow the damage of vestenlay’s sunshine. 

Then, at the end of the poem. Browning repre-' 
sents all Nature as full of emotion, as gathered into 
a fuller life, by David's prophecy ot the coming of 
immortal Love in Christ to man. This sympathy 
of Nature with humanity is so rare a thought in 
Browning, and so apart from his view of her, that 
I think he felt its strangeness here; so that he 
has taken some pains to make us understand that 
it is not Nature herself who does this, but David, 
in his uplifted inspiration, who imputes it to her. 
If that is not the case, it is at least inteiosting to 
find the poet, impassioned by liis imagination of 
the situation, driven beyond liis usual view into 
another land of thought. 

There is one more tiling to say in closing this 
chapter. Browning, unlike Tennyson, did not 
‘invent his 'landscapes. He drew directly from 
Nature. The landscapes in Pauline and Sordello, 
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and in the lyrical poems are plainly recollections 
of what he has seen and noted in his memory, 

, from the sweep of the mountainous or oceanic 
horizon to the lichen on the rock and the painted 
shell on the seashore. Even the imaginative 
landscape of Childe Roland is a memory, not an 
invention. I do not say he would have been 
incapable of such invented landscapes as wo find in 
*(Enone and the Lotos-Eaters, but it was not his way 
. to do this. However, he does it once; but he 
takes care to show that it is not real landscape he 
is drawing, but landscape in a picture. In Gerard 
de Lairesse, one of the poems in Parleying with 
Certain People, he sets himself to rival the “ Walk ” 
in Lairesse’s Art of Painting, and he invents as 
a background to mythological or historic scenes, 
five landscapes, of dawn, morning, and noon, 
evening and falling night. They may be compared 
with the walk in Pauline, and indeed one of them 
with its deep pool watched over by the trees recalls 
his description of a similar pool in Pauline— a 
lasting impression of his youth, for it is again used 
in S0rdello. These.landscapes are some of his most 
careful natural description. They begin with the 
great thunderstorm of dawn in which Prometheus 
is seen nveted to his rock and tire eagle-hound of 
Zeus besidO him. Then the morning is described . 
and the awakening of the earth and Artemis going 
forth, the huntress-queen and the queen of death ; 
then noon with Lydd and the Satyr—that sad, 
•■Story ; then evening charged with the fats of 
empires ; *and then the night, and in it a vast 
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ghost, the ghost of departing glory and beauty. 
The descriptions are too long to quote, but far too 
short to read. I would that Browning had done 
more of this excellent work, but that these were 
created when he was an old man proves that the 
fire of imagination burnt m him to the end. They 
are full of those keen picture-woids in which he 
smites into expression the central point of a land¬ 
scape. They realise the glory of light, the force, 
fierceness, even the quiet of Nature, but they have 
lost a great deal of the colour of which once he was 
so lavish. Nevertheless, the whole scheme of 
colour m these pictures, with their figures, recalls 
the pictures of Tintoret. They have his funa, 
his black, gold, and sombre purple, his white mist 
and barred clouds and the thunder-roar in his 
skies. Nor are Prometheus and Artemis, and Lyda 
on her heap of skins m the deep woods, unworthy 
of the danng hand of the great Venetian. They 
seem to stand forth from his canvas. 

The poem closes with a charming lyric, half-sad, 
half-joyful, in which he hails the spring, and which 
in itself is full of his heart when it was close te f he 
hopefulness he drew from natural beauty. I quote 
it to close this chapter 

Dance, yellows and whites and reds. 

Lead your ^ay orgy, leaves, stalks, heads 
Astir with the wind in the tuhp bpds 
There’s sunshine , scarcely a wind at all 
Disturbs starved grass and daisies small 
On a cextain mound by a churchyard wall. 

Daisies 1 and* grass be my heart's bed-fellows, 

On the mound wind spares and sunshine mellows 
Dance you, reds and whites and yellows, 
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CHAPTER III 

THE TREATMENT OF NATURE 


In the previous chapter, some ol the statements 
made on Browning as a poet of Nature were 
Hot sufficiently illustrated, and there are other 
.elements in his natural description which demand 
attention. The best way to repair these defi¬ 
ciencies will be to take chronologically the natural 
descriptions in his poems and to comment upon 
them, leaving out those on which we have already 
touched. New points of interest will thus anse, 
and, moreovei, taking his natural description as it 
occurs from volume to volume, we may be able— 
within this phase of his poetic nature—to place 
his poetic development in a clearer light. 

I begin, therefore, with Pauline. The descrip¬ 
tions of nature in that poem aie more deliberate, 
more for their own |al^p, than elsewhere in Brown¬ 
ing’s poetry. The first of them faintly recalls 
themanner of Shelley in the Alastor, and I have 
no aoubt was influenced by hijn The two others, 
and the more fin shed, have already escaped from 
Shelley, and are almost pre-Raphaelite, as much 
so as Keatsj m their detail. Yet ah the three are 
original, not imitative. They suggest Shelley and 
Keats, and no more, and it is only the manner and 
not the matter of the^e poets that they suggest. 
Browmng became instantly original m this a? in J 
other mgdes of poetry, It was characteristic of 
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him from the beginning to the end of his career, 
to possess within himself his own methods, to 
draw out of himself new stuff and new shapings. 

From one point of view this was full of treasure- 
able matter for us. It is not often the gods give 
us so opulent an originality. From another point 
of view it was unfortunate. If he had begun by 
imitating a little ; it he had studied the excellences 
of his predecessors more ; if he had curbed his * 
individuality sufficiently to mark, learn and 
inwardly digest the noble style of others in natural 
description, and in all other matters of poetry as 
well, his work would have been much better than 
it is; his original excellences would have found 
fitter and finer expression ; his faults would have 
been enfeebled instead of being developed; his 
style would have been more concise on one side, 
less abrupt on another, and we should not have 
been wrongly disturbed by obscurities of diction 
and angularities of expression. He would have 
reached more continuously! the splendid level he 
often attained. This is plentifully illustrated by 
his work on external nature, but less perhaps^fcan 
by Ins work on humanity. 

The first natural description li6 published is in 
the beginning of Pauline : 

Thou wilt remember one warm morn Wlu-n winter 
Crept agfcd from the earth, and spring’s (irst breath 
Blew soft from the moist hills ; the blackthorn boughs 
So dark in the bare wood, wfg*n glistening 
In the sunshine*were white with coming buds. 

Like the bright side of a sorrow, and the banks 
JHtui violets opening from sleep like eyes. 
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That is fairly good; he describes what he has 
seen ; but it might have been better. We know 
what he means, but his words do not accurately or 
imaginatively convey this meaning. The best lines 
are the first three, but the peculiar note of Shelley 
sighs so fully in them that they do not represent 
Browning. What is special in them is his peculiar 
delight not only in the morning which here he 
celebrates, but in the spiing. It was in his nature, 
even in old age, to love with passion the beginnings 
of things ; dawn, morning, spring and youth, and 
their quick blood ; their changes, impulses, their 
unpremeditated rush into fresh experiment. 
Unlike Tennyson, who was old when he was old, 
Browning was young when he was old. Only once 
in Asolavdu, in one poem, can we trace that he felt 
winter in his heart. And the lines in Pauline wliicli 
I now quote, spoken by a young man who had 
dramatised himself into momentary age, are no 
ill description ot his temper at times when he was 
really old : 


As liie wanes, all its care and strife and toil 
gafceem strangely valueless, while the old trees 

Which grew by our youth’s l^oiue, the waving mass 
Of climbing plants heavy with bloom and dew. 

The morning swallows with their songs like words, 
All these seem clear and only worth our thoughts: 
So, aught connected with my earl); life, 

My rude soags or my wild imaginings. 

How I look ou them—most distinct amid 
The fever and the stir of after years ! 


The next description in Paulirufis that in vjjiich* 
he describes—to illustrate what Shelley was tojiim 
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—the woodfend spring which became a mighty 
river. Shelley, as first conceived by Browning, 
seemed to him like a sacred spnng 

Scarce worth a moth’s flitting, which long grasses 
cross, 

And one small tree embowers droopmgly— 

Joying to see some wandenng insect won 
To live in its few rushes, or some locust 
To pasture on its boughs, or some wild bird 
Stoop for its freshness from the trackless air 

A piece of careful detail, close to nature, but not 
close enough ; needing to be more detailed or less 
detailed, but the first instance in his work of his 
deliberate use of Nature, not for love of herself only, 
(Wordsworth, Coleridge, or Byron would have 
described the spnng in the woods for its own sake), 
but for illustration of humanity. It is Shelley— 
Shelley in his lonely withdrawn character, Shelley 
hidden in the wood of his own thoughts, and, like 
a spring in that wood, bubbling upwards into 
personal poetry—of whom Brown ng is now 
thinking. The image is gocxT, but a better poet 
would have dwelt more on the fountain and left the 
insects and birds alone. It is Shelley also of #K>m 
he thinks—Shelley breaking away from personal 
poetry to write of the fates of men, of liberty and 
love an<J overthrow of wrong, of thp future of 
mankind—when he expands his tree-shade4 
fountain into the river and follows it to the sea; 

And thert should And it but She fountain head, 

<Long lost, of some great river washing towns 
i And towers, and seeing old woods which will live 
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But by its banks untrod of human fi yyf 
Which when the great sun *>inks ho quivering 
In light as some thing lutli hilf of hfe 
Before God b foot waiting a wondrous change , 

Then girt with rocks winch seek to turn 01 stay 
Its course in vain for it doe* c\er spread 
Like a se i s arm as it goes lolling on, 

Being the pulse of some great country—so 
Wist thou to me and ait thou to the world I 

How good some of that is, how bad it is else- 
wheje' I low much it needs* thought, concentra¬ 
tion, and yet how vivid also and ongtnal! And 
the faults of it, of grammai, oi want of clearness, 
of irritating paienthesis, ol bioken thieads of 
thought, of mabil'ty to leave out the needless, are 
faults of which Browning never quite cleared his 
work. I do not think he ever cai ed to rid himself 
of them. 

The next descnption is not an illustration of man 
by means of Natuie. It is almost the only set 
descnption of Nature, without leference to man, 
which occui s in the whole of Browning’s work. 11 
is introduced by his^laclaration (lor in this I think 
he speaks from himself) of his power of living in 
thftjtfe of all living Hungs. He does not think of 
himself as living in the whole. Being ol Nature, as 
Wordsworth or*Shelley might have done. Theie 
Was a certain matter of factness in him which pie- 
' vented his belief in any theory of that kind. But 
he does transfer himself into the rejoicing hfe 
Of the animals and plants, a hfe which he knows is 
akm to his own. Aafi this distinctiqp is true of, 
ah his poetry of Natuie. “ I can mount witk the 

bird," lys aays, 
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Leaping airily his pyramid of leaves 

And twisted boughs of some tall mountain tree. 

Or like a fish breathe deep the morning air 
In the misty sun-warm water. 

This introduces the description of a walk of 
twenty-four hours through various scenes of 
natural beauty. It is long and elaborate—the 
scenery he conceives round the home where he 
and Pauline are to live. And it is so close, and so 
much of it is repeated in other forms in his later* 
poetry, that I think it is drawn direct from Nature ; 
that it is here done of set purpose to show his 
hand in natural description. It begins with night, 
but soon leaves night for the morning and the noon. 
Here is a piece of it: 

Morning, the rocks and valleys and old woods. 

How the sun brightens in the mist, and here, 

Half in the air, like * creatures of the place. 

Trusting the elements, living on high boughs 
That sway in the wind—look at the silver spray 
Flung from the foam-sheet of the cataract 
Amid the broken rocks I Shall we stay here 
With the wild hawks ? N<, ore the hot noon come 
Dive we down—safe 1 See, this is our new retreat 
Walled in with a sloped mound of matted shrubs, 
Dark, tangled, old and green, still sloping dovufa.. 

To a small pool vdiose waters lie asleep, 

Amid the trailing boughs turned .water-plants : 

And tall trees overarch to keep us in, 

Breaking the sunbeams into emerald shafts. 

And iin the .dreamy water one small gioup 
Of two or three strange trees are got together 
Wondering at all around— 

This is nerveless work, tentative, talkative, no 
r cle^r expression of the whole; and as he tries to 

•Creatures accordant with the place ? 
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expand it further in lines we may # study with 
interest, for the very failures of genius are interest¬ 
ing, he becomes even more feeble. Yet the 
feebleness is traversed by verses of power, like 
lightning flashing through a mist upon the sea. 
The chief thing to say about this direct, detailed 
work is that he got out of its manner as fast as he 
could. He never tried it again, but passed on to 
, suggest the landscape by a few sharp, high-coloured 
words ; choosing out one or two of its elements and 
flashing them into prominence. The rest was left 
to the imagination of the reader. 

He is better when he comes forth from the 
shadowy woodland-pool into the clear air and open 
landscape: 

* % 

% 

Up for the glowing day, leave the old woods ! 

See, they part like a ruined arch : the sky I 
Blue sunny air, where a great cloud floats laden 
With light, like a dead whale that white birds pick, 
Floating away in the sun in some north sea. 

Air, air, fresh life-blood, thin and searching air, 

The clear, dear breath of God that loveth us. 

Where small bird£ rftl and winds take their delight! 

TJje last three lines are excellent, but nothing 
could be worse than the sensational image of the 
dead whale. Ifr does not fit the thing he desires 
to illustrate, and it violates the sentiment of the 
scene he is*describing, but its strangeness pleased 
his imagination, and he put it in without a question. 
Alas, in after times, he only too often, both in the 
poetry of nature and # «f the human soul, hurried 
into his verse illustrations which •hacf no natural* 
relation, .to the matter in hand, just because it 
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amused lime to indulge his fancy. The finished 
artist could not do this ; he would heat, as it were, 
the false note, and reject it. But Biowning, a 
natural ai tist, never became a perfect one. Never¬ 
theless, as his poetry went on, he reached, by 
natural power, splendid description, as indeed I 
have fully confessed , but, on the other hand, one 
is never sure of him. He is never quite “ inevit¬ 
able.” 

The attempt at deliberate natural description 
in Pauline , of which I have now spoken, is not 
renewed in Paracelsus. By the time he wrote that 
poem the movement and problem of the spirit of 
man had all but quenched his interest m natural 
scenery. Nature is only introduced as a back¬ 
ground, almost a scenic background for the 
players, who are the passions, thoughts, and 
aspirations of the intellectual life of Paracelsus. 
It is only at the beginning of Pai t II. that we touch 
a landscape 

Over the waters in the vaporous West 
The sun goes down as in a sphere of gold 
Behind the arm of the city which between , 

With all the length of domes and minarets. 
Athwart the spltndour, black a^d crooked runs 
Like a Turk veise along a scimitar. 


That k all; .nothing but an introduction. Para¬ 
celsus turns m a moment from 'the sight, and 
absorbs himself in himself, just as Browning was 
( then doing p his own soul.% Nearly two thousand 
linqp are therf written before Nature is again 
touched upon, and then Festus and Paracelsus are 
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looking at the dawn ; and it is wortji saying how 
in this description Browning’s work on Nature has 
so greatly improved that one can scarcely believe 
he is the same poet who wrote the wavering descrip¬ 
tions of Pauline. This is close and clear : 

Mom must be near. 

Festus. Best ope the casement: see, 

The night, late strewn with clouds and flying stars, 

Is blank and motionless: how peaceful sleep 
, The tree-tops all together I Lure an asp * 

The wind sups whispering from bough to bough. 

* m ♦ * + « * 

Paracelsus. See, mom at length. The heavy dark¬ 
ness seems 

Diluted, grey and clear without the stars; 

The shrubs bestir and rouse themselves as if 
Some snake, that weighed them down all night, let go 
His hold ; and from the East, fuller and fuller, 

Day, like a mighty river, flowing in ; 

But clouded, wintry, desolate and cold. 

That is good, clear, and sufficient; and there the 
description should end. But Browning, driven by 
some small demon, adds to it three lines of mere 
observant fancy. 

Yet see how that broad prickly star-shaped plant, 
Jiulf-down m the crevice, spreads its woolly leaves, 

All thick and glistening with giamond dew. 

What is that for ? To give local colour or 
reality ? # It does neither. It is mere childish 
artistry. Tennyson could not have done it He 
knew when to stay his hand.f 

* Browning, even mote than Shelley, was fond of using 
the snake m his poetry. Italy is in that*habit. 

t Thfife is a fine picture of the passing of a humane in 
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The fines^ piece of natural description in Para¬ 
celsus is of the coming of Spring. It is full of 
the joy of life; it is inspired by a passionate 
thought, lying behind it, concerning man. It is 
still more inspired by his belief that God himself 
was eternal joy and filled the universe with rap¬ 
ture. Nowhere did Browning reach a greater 
height in his Nature poetry than in these lines, 
yet they arc more a description, as usual, of animal 
life than of the beauty of the earth and sea : 

Then all is still; earth is a wintry clod : 

But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, passes 
Over its breast to waken it, rare verdure 
• Buds tenderly upon rough banks, between 
The withered tree-roots and the cracks oi frost, 

Like a snule striving with a wrinkled face; 

The grass grows bright, the boughs are swolu with 
blooms 

Like chrysalids impatient for the air. 

The shining dorrs are busy, beetles run 
Along the furrows, ants make their ado; 

Above, birds fly in merry flocks, the lark 

Paracelsus (p. 67, voL i.) which illustrates this inability to 
stop when he lias done all he nepds. Paracelsus speaks : 

The hurricane is spent. 

And the good Ixiat speeds through the brightening 
weather; 

But is it earth or sea that heaves below ? 

The gulf rolls like a rfieadow-swell, oVrstrcwn 
With ravaged boughs and remnants of the shore ; 

And now, some islet, loosened from the land, 

Swims past with all its trees, sailing to oce^n : 

And now the ait' is full of uptorn cancs, t 
Light strippings from the fan-trees, tamarisks 
Unrooted, with their birds still clinging to them. 

All high in the wind. Even sp my varied life 
Drifts by m<» * 

I tfynk that the !ines I have italicised should have been 
left c^t. They weaken what he has well done. 
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Soars up and up, shivering for very joy • 

Afar the ocean sleeps; white fishing-gulft 
Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 
Of nested limpets ; savage creatures seek 
Their loves in wood and plain—and God renews 
His ancient rapture. 

Once more, in Paracelsus, there is the lovely 
lyric about the flowing of the Mayne. I have 
driven through that gracious country of low hill and 
dale and wide water-meadows, where under 
flowered banks only a foot high the slow river 
winds in gentleness ; and this poem is steeped in 
the sentiment of the scenery. But, as before, 
Browning quickly slides away from the beauty of 
inanimate nature into a record of the animals that 
haunt the stream. He could not get on Jong with 
mountains and rivers alone. He must people 
them with breathing, feeling things ; anything for 
life! 


Thus the Mayne glideth 
Where my Love abideth. 

Sleep's no softer; proceeds 
On through lawns, on through meads. 

On and on, whate'er befall, 

^Meandering and musical, 

Though the niggard pasturage 
Bears not oi* its shaven ledge 
Aught but weeds and waving grasses 
To view the river as it passes. 

Save here and there a scanty patfh 
Of primroses too faint to catch 
A weary bee. 

And scarce it pushes 

Its gentle way through strangling bushes 
Where the glossy Kingfisher 
Flutters when noon-heats are near, 

Gla(} the shelving banks to shun 
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Red apd steanung m the sun 

Where the shiew-mouse with pale throat 

Burrows and the speckled stoat 

Where the quick sandpipers flit 

In and out the marl and gnt 

That seems to breed them brown as they 

Naught disturbs its quiet way 

Save some lazy stork that springs 

Trailing it with legs and wings 

Whom th< shy fox from the hill 

Rouses creep ht ne'er so still 


“ My heart, they loose my heart, those simple 
woids," cries Paracelsus, and he was right They 
tell of that which to see and love is better, wiser, 
than to probe and know all the problems of know¬ 
ledge But that is a truth not understood, not 
believed. And few there be who find it. And if 
Browning had found the secret of how to live more 
outside of his understanding than he did, or having 
found it, had not forgotten it, he would not perhaps 
have spoken more wisely foi the good of man, but 
he would have more continuously written better 
poetry. , t 

The next poem m which he may be said to touch 
Natuie is Sordello. Strafford does not count .save 
for the chaiming song of the boat in music bid 
moonlight, which tlie children sing. In Sordello, 
the problem of hfe, as in Paracelsus, is still the 
chief matter, but outward hfe, as not 15 Paracelsus, 
takes an equal place with inward hfe. And natur¬ 
ally, Nature, its changes and beauty, being out¬ 
ward, are more fully treated than in Paracelsus. 

' But it is neVer* treated for ifeelf alone. It is madflf 
to Image or 1 effect the sentiment of the man whb 
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sees it, or to illustrate a phase of his passion or his 
thought. But there i c a closer grip upon it than 
before, a dearer definition, a greater powei of con¬ 
centrated expression of it, and especially, a fullei 
use of coloui. Biowning paints Nature now like 
a Venetian , the vei y shadows of objects are in 
colour. This new power was a kind of levelation 
to him, and he frequently uses it with a personal 
joy in its exercise. Things in Nature blaze m 
his poetry now and alterwards in gold, purple, the 
crimson of blood, in sunlit green and topaz, in 
ladiant blue, in dyes of earthquake and eclipse. 
Then, when he has done his landscape thus m 
colour, he adds moie , he places in its foreground 
one drop, one eye of still more flaming colour, to 
vivify and inflame the whole. 

The main landscape of Sordcllo is the plain 
and the low pine-clad hills around Mantua, the 
half-circle of the deep lagoon winch enarms the 
battlemented town , and the river Mincio, seen by 
Sordello when he ccynts out of the forest on the hill, 
as it enters and leaves the lagoon, and winds, 
a gjlyer ribbon, through the plain. It is the lands¬ 
cape Vergil must have love<jf. A long bndge of 
more than a hundred arches, with towers of de¬ 
fence, crosses the marsh from the toweied gateway 
of the walk to the mainland, and.m the midst of 
the lagoon the deep nver flows fresh and clear 
with a steady swiftness. Scarcely anywhere in 
North Italy is the q#>er sky more pure at dawn 
and even, and there is no view no# so mystic pi its 
desolatipfl. Over the lagoon, and puffing frojn it, 
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the mists, d%»Jy encrimsoned by sunrise and sunset, 
continually rise and disperse. 

The character and the peculiarities of this land¬ 
scape Browning has seized and enshrined in verse. 
But his descriptions are so arranged as to reflect 
certain moments of crisis in the soul of Sordello. 
He does not describe this striking landscape for its 
own sake, but for the sake of his human subject. 
The lines I quote below describe noon-day on the 
lagoon, seen from the golden woods and black 
pines ; and the vision of the plain, city and river, 
suddenly opening out from the wood, symbolises 
the soul of Sordello opening out from solitude 
“ into the veritable business of mankind.” 

Then wide 

Opened the great morals, shot every side 
With flashing water through and through ; a-shine, 
TJiick steaming, all-alive. Whose shape divine 
Quivered 1 * the farthest rainbow-vapour, glanced 
Athwart the flying herons > He advanced, 

But warily, though Mincio leaped no more, 

Each footfall burst up in the marish-floor 
A diamond jet. 

And then he somewhat spoils this excellent 
thing by a piece of detail too minute for the large¬ 
ness of the impression. But how clear and how 
full of true sentiment it is ; and how the image of 
Palma rainbowed in the mist, and of Sordello 
seeing hef, fills the landscape with youthful passion! 

Here is the same view in the morning, when 
Mincio has come down in flood and filled the 
marsh: 

t Mincio, in its place, 

laughed, a broad water, in next morning’s face, 
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And, where the mists broke up immense and white 
F the steady wind, burned like a spiltTi of light 
Out of the crashing of a million stars. 

It were well to compare that brilliant piece of 
light with the grey water-sunset at Ferrara in the 
beginning of Book VI. 

While eve slow sank 

Down the near terrace to tin* tart her bank 
And only one spot left from out the niglil 
Glimmered upon the river opposite — 

A hteadth oft watery heaven like a bay, 

A sky-like space ot water, ray lor lay, 

And star for star, one richness where they mixed 
As this and that wing of an angel, fixed. 

Tumultuary splendours folded in 
To die. 


As usual, Spring enchants him. The second 
book begins with her coming, and predicates the 
coming change in Sordcllo’s soul. 


The woods were long austere with snow ; at last 
Pink leaflets budded on the beech, and last 
Larches, scattered through pine-tree solitudes, 
Brightened, as in Vie slumbrous heart of the woods 
Our buried year, a witch, grew young again 
Jo placid incantations, and that stain 
“"About were from her cauldron, green smoke blent 
With those black pines. » 


Nor does he omit in Sordello to recall- two other 
favourite aspects of nature, long since recorded in 
Pauline, the ravine and the woodland spring. Just 
as Turner repeated in many pictures of the same 
place what he had fii$t observed in it,,so Browning, 
recalled in various poems the first impressiops of 
his youth. He had a curious love for a ravine.with 
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overhanging* trees and a thin thread of water, 
looping itself round rocks. It occurs m the Fite- 
side, it is taken up in his later poems, and up such 
a lavme Sordcllo climbs among the pines of Goito : 

He climbed with (June at deep) somt close lavine 
Mid clatter of its million pebbles sheen, 

Over which, singing soft, the runnel slipped 
Elate with rains 

Then, in Sordello, we come again across the 
fountain in the grove he draws m Pauline, now 
greatly lmpioved in clearness and word-brightness 
—a leal vision. Fate has given him here a fount 

Of pure loquaciou> peail, the soit tu e-tent 
Guards, with its face of reate and sedge, uoi tail 
ihe silver globules and gold-sparkling grail 
At bottom— 

where the impulse of the water sends up the sand 
m a cone—a solitary loveliness of Nature that 
Coleridge and Tennyson have both drawn with 
a finer pencil than Browning .The other examples 
of natuial description in Sordello, as well as those 
in Balaustion I shall reserve till I speak of £Jjose 
poems. As to tf^e dramas they are wholly 
employed with humanity. In them man’s soul 
has so overmastered Browning that they are 
scarcely # diversified half a dozen times by any 
illustrations derived from Nature. * 

We now come, with The Ring and the Book, to a 
dear division m his poetry*^f Nature. From this 
timp forth I^atdre decays in his verse. Man masters 
it a*id drives it out. In The Ring and the Book, huge 
* - M8 
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as it is. Nature rarely intrudes , the hufian passion 
of the mattei is so great that it swallows up all 
Bx owning's interest. Thei e is a little forky flashing 
description of the enhance to the Val d’Ema in 
Guido’s first statement Caponsacchi is too in¬ 
tensely gathered round the ti agedy to use a single 
illustration from Nature The only person who 
does use illustrations from Nature is the only one 
who is by age, by his life, by the apartness of lus 
high place, capable of sufficient quiet and con¬ 
templation to think of Nature at all Hus is the 
Pope. 

lie lllushates with gieat vigour the way in which 
Guido destioyed all the home life which clung about 
him and himself remained dark and vile, by the 
burning of a nest-hke hut in the Campagna, with 
all its vines and ivy and flowers, till notlung 
lemains but the blackened walls of the malicious 
tower lound which the hut had been built. 

He illustrates the sudden event which, breaking 
m on Caponsacchi’s lift, drew out of him his latent 
power and his inward good, by this vigoious 
description 

• 

As when a thmndrous midnight, with black air 
That burns ram drops that blister breaks a spell 
Draws out the cxcessivt virtue of borne sheathed 
Shut unsuspected flower that hoaid* and bides 
Immensity of sweetness 


And the last illustration, m which theJPope hopes < 
that Guido's soul may yet be saved*by the sudden¬ 
ness of h» death, is one of the finest piece* of 
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natural description in Browning, and reads like one 
of his own memories : 

1 stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 

But the night's black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 
Through her whole length of mountain visible : 

There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 

And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 

After The Ring and the Book , poor Nature, as 
one of Browning’s mistresses, was somewhat 
neglected for a time, and he gave himself up to 
ugly representations of what was odd or twisted in 
humanity, to its smaller problems, like that con¬ 
tained in Fifine at the Fair, to its fantastic impulses, 
its strange madnesses, its basenesses, even its 
commonplace crimes. These subjects were re¬ 
deemed by his steady effort to show that under¬ 
neath these evil developments of human nature lay 
immortal good; and that a wise tolerance, based 
on this underlying godlikeness in man, was the 
true attitude of the soul towards the false ancl the 
stupid in mankind. This had been his attitude 
from the beginning. It differentiates him from 
Tennyson, wh,o did not maintain that view ; and 
at that point he is a nobler poet than Tennyson. 

But he became too much absorbed in the intel¬ 
lectual treatment of these side-issues in human 
nature. And i think that he was left unprotected 
from this or not held back from it by his having 
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, almost given up Nature in her relation to man as 
a subject for his poetry. To love that great, 
solemn and beautiful Creature, who even when she 
seems most merciless retains her glory and loveli¬ 
ness, keeps us from thinking too much on the lower 
problems of humanity, on its ignobler movements ; 
holds before us infinite grandeur, infinite beauty, 
infinite order, and suggests and confirms within us 
eternal aspiration. Those intimations of the ideal 
and endless perfectness which are dimmed within 
us by the meaner aspects of human life, or by the 
sordid difficulties of thought which a sensual and 
wealth-seeking society present to us, are restored 
to us by her quiet, order and beauty. When 
he wfote Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Red Cotton 
Night-cap Country, and The Inn Album, Nature had 
ceased to awaken the poetic passion in him, and 
his poetry suffered from the loss. Its interest lies 
in the narrow realm of intellectual analysis, not in 
the large realm of tragic or joyous passion. He 
became the dissecfcoi* of corrupt bodies, not the 
creator of living things. 

.Nevertheless, m Fifine at the Fair there are 
several intercalated illustrations from Nature, all 
of which are interesting and some beautiful. The 
sunset over Sainte-Mane and the lie Noirmoutier, 
with the T>irds who sing to the* dead,* and ihe 
coming of the nightwind and the tide, is as largely 
wrought as the description of the mountain rill— 
the 44 infant of mist*ahd dew,” and its voyage tQ 
the sea is minute and delicate. T*here is alsc^that 
magnificent description of a sunset which I *i^ve 
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already quolcd. It is drawn to illustrate some , 
remote point in the argument, and is far too mag¬ 
nificent for the thing it illustrates. Yet how few 
in this long poem, how remote from Browning’s 
heart, are these touches of Nature. 

Again, in The Inn Album there is a description 
of an English elm-tree, as an image of a woman 
who makes marriage life seem perfect, which is 
interesting because it is the third, and only the 
third, reference to English scenery in the multitude 
of Browning’s verses. The first is in Pauline, the 
second in that poem, “ Oh, to be in England,” and 
this is the third. The woman has never ceased 
to gaze 

On the great elra-trec in the open, posed 
Placidly full in front, smooth bole, broad branch. 

And leafage, one green plenitude of May. 

. . . bosomful 

Of lights and shades, murmurs and silences. 
Sun-warmth, dew-coolness, squirrel, bee, bird, 

High, higher, highest, till the blue proclaims 
“ Leave Earth, there’s no tiling belter till next step 
Heavenward ! " 

This, save jn one line, is not felt or expressed vith 
any of that passion vhich makes what a poet says 
completely right. 

Browning could not stay altogether in this con¬ 
dition, iri which, moreover, his humour was also in 
abeyance ; and in his next book, PacchiaroUo, &c., 
he broke away from these morbid subjects, and, 

> with that recovery, recovered also some of his old 
love of Nature. The prologue to that book is 
podtry ; and Nature (though he only describes an 
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old stone wall in Italy covered vrtth straying 
plants) is interwoven with his sorrow and his love, 
Then, all through the book, even in its most fantas¬ 
tic humour, Nature is not altogether neglected for 
humanity; and the poetry, which Browning 
seemed to have lost the power to create, has partly 
returned to liim. That is also the case in La 
Saisiaz, and I have already spoken of the peculiar 
elements of the nature-poetry in that work. In the 
Dramatic Idyls, of which he was himself fond ; and 
in Jocoseria, there is very little natural description. 
The subjects did not allow of it; but yet Nature 
sometimes glides in and when she does thrills the 
verse into a higher humanity In Ferishlah's 
Fancies, a book full of flying charm, Nature has 
her proper place, and in the lyrics which close the 
stories she is not forgotten ; but still there is not 
the care for her which once ran like a full river of 
delight through his landscape of human nature. 
He loved, indeed, that landscape of mankind the 
most, the plains and*hills and woods of human 
life ; but when he watered it with the great river 
of Nature his best work was done. Now, as life 
grew to a close, that river had too much dried up 
in his poetry. * 

It was not that he had not the power to describe 
Nature if Hfe cared. But he did not care* I have 
spoken of the invented descriptions of morn and 
noon and sunset in Gerard de Lair esse in the book 
which preceded AsoUndo. They,have his tren-* 
chant power, words that beat out the scene dike 
stroke* of an anvil, but, curiously enough, the/ace 
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quite unsuflhsed with human feeling ; as if, having 
once divorced Nature from humanity, he never 
could bring them together again. Nor is this a 
mere theory. The Prologue to Asolando supports 
it. 

That sorrowful poem, written, it seems, in the 
year he died (1889), reveals his position towards 
Nature when he had lost the power of youth to pour 
fire on the world. It is full of his last thinking. 
“ The poet’s age is sad," he says. “ In youth his 
eye lent to everytliing in the natural world the 
colours of his own soul, the rainbow glory of 
imagination: 

And now a flower is just a flower * 

Man, bird, beast are but beast, bird, man - 
Simply themselves, uncmct by dower 
Of dyes which, when life's day began, 

Round each in glory ran. 

" Ah! what would you have ? ” he says. 
" What is the best: things draped in colour, as by 
a lens, or the naked things themselves ? truth 
ablaze, or falsehood’s fancy haze ? I choose the 
first." 

It is an old man’s effort to make the best of age. 
For my part, I do not see that the things are 
the better for losing the colour the soul gives them. 
The things themselves are indifferent' But as seen 
by the soul, they are seen in God, and the colour 
and light which imagination gives them are them- 
seldes divme., Noi is thein*colour or light only in 
out imagination, but in themselves also, part o l the 
glory and beauty of God. A flower is never only 
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a flower, or a beast a beast. And » Browning 
would have said in the days when he was still a 
lover of Nature as well as of man, when he was 
still a faithful soldier in the aimy of imagination, a 
poet more than a philosopher at play. It is a sad 
business. He has not lost his eagei ness to advance, 
to climb beyond the flaming walls, to find God in 
his heaven. He has not lost the great hopes 
with which he began, nor the ideals he nursed of 
old. He has not lost lus fighting power, nor lus 
cheerful cry that life is befoie him in the fulness of 
the world to come The Reverie and the Epi¬ 
logue to Asolando are noble statements of his 
courage, faith, and joy. There is nothing sad 
there,'nothing to make us beat the bieast. But 
there is sadness m this abandonment of the imagi¬ 
native glory with which once he clothed the world 
of Nature ; and he ought to have retained it. He 
would have done so had he not forgotten Nature m 
anatomising man. 

However, he goesoif with his undying effoit to 
make the best of things, and though he has lost lus 
rap+ure m Nature, he has not lost lus mam theory 
of man's life and of the use oL the univei se. The 
end of this Prologue puts it as clearly as it was put 
in Paracelsus. Nothing is changed in that. 

“ At Asolb,” he continues, “ my -Asolo* whenj 
was young, ail natural objects were palpably 
clothed with fire. They mastered me, not I them. 
Terror was in their ^fbauty. I was Jike Moses. 
before the Bush that burned. I adored the splen¬ 
dour I saw. Then I was in dangei of being contfcnj 
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with it; of> mistaking the finite for the infinite 
beauty. To be satisfied—that was the peril. Now 
I see the natural world as it is, without the rainbow 
hues the soul bestowed upon it. Is that well ? 
In one sense yes. 

And now ? The lambent flame is—where ? 

Lost from the naked world ; earth, sky, 

Hill, vale, tree, flower—Italia's rare 

O'er-running beauty crowds the eye— 

But flame ?—The Bush is bare. 

All is distinct, naked, clear, Nature and nothing 
else. Have I lost anything in getting down to fact 
instead of to fancy ? Have 1 shut my eyes in 
pain—pain for disillusion? No--now I know 
that my home is not in Nature; there is no awe 
and splendour in her which can keep me with her. 
Oh, far beyond is the true splendour, the infinite 
source of awe and love which transcends her : 

No, lor the purged ear apprehends 

Earth's import, not^lie eye late dazed : 

The Voice said " Call my works thy friends 1 
At Nature dost thou shrink amazed ? 

God is it who transcends.” 


All Browning is in that way of seeing the matter ; 
but he forgets that he could see it in the same 
fashion 'while«he still retained the imaginative 
outlook on the world of Nature. *And the fact is 
that he did do so in Paracelsus, in Easter-Day , in 
i a host of othej- poems. 'Inhere was then no need 
for him to reduce to naked fact the glory with which 
, jSPtfng imagination clothed the world, in order to 
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realise that God transcended Nature. He had 
conceived that truth and believed it long ago. And 
this explanation, placed here, only tells us that 
he had lost his ancient love of Nature, and it is 
sorrowful to understand it of him. 

Finally, the main contentions of this chapter, 
which are drawn from a chronological view of 
Browning’s treatment of Nature, are perhaps worth 
a summary. The first is that, though the love of 
Nature was always less in him than his love of 
human nature, yet for the first half of his work 
it was so interwoven with his human poetry that 
Nature suggested to him humanity and humanity 
Nature. And these two, as subjects for thought v 
and feeling, were each uplifted and impassioned, 
illustrated and developed, by this intercommunion. 
This was a true and high position. Humanity was 
first, Nature second in Browning’s poetry, but both 
were linked together in a noble marriage; and at 
that time he wrote his best poetry. 

The second thing .this chronological treatment of 
his Nature-poetry shows, is that his interest in 
human nature pushed out his love of Nature, 
gradually at first, but afterwards more swiftly, till 
Nature became •almost non-existent in his poetry. 
With that his work sank down into intellectual or 
ethical exercises, in which poetry .decayed. 

It shows, thirdly, how the love of Natu?&, 
returning, but returning with diminished power, 
entered again into his»love of human nature, and 
renewed the passion of his poetry, *its’singing, ancf 
its health. But reconciliations of this kin<J do 
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not bring bafk all the ancient affection and happi¬ 
ness. Nature and humanity never lived together 
in his poetry in as vital a harmony as before, nor 
was the work done on them as good as it was of old. 
A broken marriage is not repaired by an apparent 
condonation. Nature and humanity, though both 
now dwelt in him, kept separate rooms. Their 
home-life was destroyed. Browning had been 
drawn away by a Fifine of humanity. He uever 
succeeded in living happily again with Elvire ; and 
while our intellectual interest in his work remained, 
our poetic interest in it lessened. We read it for 
mental and ethical entertainment, not for ideal joy. 

No ; if poetry is to be perfectly written ; if the 
art is to be brought to its noblest height; if it is to 
continue to lift the hearts of men into the realm 
where perfection lives; if it is to glow, an un¬ 
wearied fire, in the world ; the love of Nature must 
be justly mingled in it with the love of humanity. 
The love of humanity must be first, the love of 
Nature second, but they ntust not be divorced. 
When they are, when the love of Nature forms the 
only subject, or when the love of Man forms J;he 
only subject, poetry decays and dies. 



CHAPTER IV 


BROWNING'S THEORY OF HUMAN LIFE 
PAULINE AND PARACELSUS 

To isolate Browning’s view ot Nature, and to 
leave it behind us, seemed advisable before 
Speaking of his work as a poet of mankind. We 
can now enter freely on that which is most dis¬ 
tinctive, most excellent m his work—his human 
poetry ; and the first thing that meets us and in his 
very dirst_ poems, is his special view of human 
nature, and of human life, and of the relation of 
both to God. It marks his originality that this 
view was entirely lus own. Ancient thoughts of 
course are to be found in it, but his combination of 
them is original amongst the English poets. It 
marks his genius tjisjf he wrought out this con¬ 
ception while he was yet so young. It is partly 
shaped in Pauline; it is fully set forth in Para¬ 
celsus. And it marks his consistency of mind that 
he never changed it. I do not tliink he ever added 
to it or developed it. It satisfied him when he 
was a youth, and when he was an old ipan. We 
have already seen it clearly expressed in TSte 
Prologue to Asolando. 

That theory needSfcto be outlined, for till it is 
understood Browning’s poetry cann&t be under* 
stood'<or loved as fully as we should desire tcf love 
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it. It exist| in Pauline, but all its elements are in 
solution ; uncombined, but waiting the electric 
flash which will mix them, in due proportion, into a 
composite substance, having a lucid form, and 
capable of being used. That flash was sent through 
the confused elements of Pauline, and the result 
was Paracelsus. 

I will state the theory first, and then, lightly 
passing through Pauline and Paracelsus, re-tell it. 
It is fitting to apologise for the icpctition which 
this method of treatment will naturally cause ; but, 
considering that the theory underlies every drama 
and poem that he wrote during sixty years, such 
repetition does not seem unnecessary. There are 
many who do not easily grasp it, or do not grasp it 
at all, and they may be gratclul. As to those who 
do undeistand it, they will be happy in their anger 
with any explanation of what they know so well. 

lie asks what is the sea et ol the world: “ ot 
man and man’s true purpose, path and fate.” He 
proposes to understand “ G<d t and his works and 
all God’s intercourse with the human soul.” 

Wo are here, he thinks, to grow enough to be 
able to take our part in another hie or lives. But 
we are surrounded by limitations which baffle and 
retard our growth. That is miserable, but not so 
much as jve thipk ; lor the lailures those limita- 
tifffis cause prevent us—and this is*a main point 
in Browning’s view—from l>eing content with our 
conditions on the earth. There is that within us 
which is always? endeavouring to transcend those 
limi lotions, and which lielieves in their final 
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dispersal. This aspiration rises to something higher 
than any possible actual on earth. It is never worn 
out ; it is the divine in us ; and when it seems to 
decay, God renews it by spiritual influences from 
without and within, coming to us from nature as 
seen by us, from humanity.as felt by us, and from 
himself who dwells in us. 

But then, unless we find out and submit to those 
limitations, and work within them, life is useless, so 
far as any life is useless. But while we work 
within them, we see beyond them an illimitable 
land and thirst for it. This battle between the 
dire necessity of working in chains and longing for 
freedom, between the infinite destiny of the soul 
and tiie baffling of its effort to realise its infinitude 
on earth, makes the storm and misery of life. 
We may try to escape that tempest and sorrow 
by determining to think, feel, and act only within 
our limitations, to be content with them as Goethe 
said ; but if we do, we are worse off than before. 
We have thrown ajvAy our divine destiny. If we 
take this world and are satisfied with it, cease to 
aspire, beyond our limits, to full perfection in God ; 
if our soul should ever say fc “ 1 want no more; 
what I have here—the pleasure, fame, knowledge, 
beauty or love of this world—is all I need or care 
for,” then we are indeed lost. That ^ the last 
damnation. The worst failure, the deepest miSST}, ■ 
is better than contentment with the success of 
earth; and seen in*this light, the failures and 
misery of earth are actually good things, the cauSte 
of a chastened joy. They open to us the £rger 
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light. They .suggest, and in Browning's belief they 
proved, that this life is but the threshold of an 
infinite life, that our true life is beyond, that there 
is an infinite of happiness, of knowledge, of love, of 
beauty which we shall attain. Our failures are 
prophecies of eternal successes. To choose the 
finite life is to miss the infinite Life! O fool, to ' 
claim the little cup of water earth's knowledge 
offers to thy thirst, or the beauty or love of earth, 
when the immeasurable waters of the Knowledge, 
Beauty and Love of the Eternal Paradise are thine 
beyond the earth. 

Two things are then clear : (1) The attainment 
of our desires for perfection, the satisfaction of our 
passion for the infinite, is forbidden to us on earth 
by the limitations of life. We are made imperfect; 
we are kept imperfect here; and we must do all 
our work within the limits this natural imperfection 
makes. (2) We must, nevertheless, not cease to 
strive towards the perfection unattainable on 
earth, but wliich shall be attkined hereafter. Our 
destiny, the God within us, demands that. And 
we lose it, if we are content with our earthly life, 
even with its highest things, with knowledge, 
beauty, or with love. 

Hence, the foundation of Browning’s theory is a 
kind of Original.Sin in us, a natural defectiveness 
deiTDerately imposed on us by God, vfaich prevents ‘ 
us attaining any absolute success on earth. And 
this defectiveness of nature«is met by the truth, 
Which, while' we aspire, we know—that God will 
.fulfil£11 noble desire in a life to come. * 
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We must aspire then, but at the slime tune all 
aspiring is to be conterminous with steady work 
within our limits. Aspiration to the perfect is not 
to make us idle, indifferent to the present, but to 
drive us on. Its passion teaches us, as it urges 
into action all our powers, what we can and what 
we cannot do That is, it teaches us, through the 
action it engenders, what our limits are, and 
when we know them, the main duties of life rise 
clear. The first of these is, to work patiently 
within our limits, and the second is the apparent 
contradiction of the first—never to be satisfied 
with our limits, or with the results we attain within 
them. Then, having worked within them, but 
always looked beyond them, we, as life closes, 
learn the secret The failuies of earth prove the 
victory beyond “ For— 


what is our failure here but a triumph s evidence 
For the fulness ol the days ? Have wc withered or 
agonised ? 

Why else was the piuse prolonged but that singing might 
issue thence * 

Why rushed the discoid in but th at harmony should 
be prized > 

Sorrow is hard to bear and douty is slow to cltar 

Each sufferer In ay his scheme of the weal and 
the wo< 

But God has a few of us whom he whi per* in the ear 
Die rest tnay reason and welcome • tis w* musicians 
know • 

4bt Vogler 

Finally, the root u?d flower of this patient but 
uncontented work is Love for man because qf his 
being "in God, because of his high and imnRjrJal' 
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destiny. All that we do, whether failure or not, 
builds up the perfect humanity to come, and flows 
into the perfection of God in whom is the perfection 
of man. This love, grounded on this faith, brings 
joy into lite; and, m this joy of love, we enter 
into the eternal temple of the Life to come. Love 
opens Heaven while Earth closes us round. At 
last limitations cease to trouble us. They are 
lost in the vision, they bring no more sorrow, doubt 
or baffling. Therefore, in this confused chaotic 
time on earth— 

Earn the means tirst. God surely will contrive 

Use for our earning 

Others mistrust, and say: " But time escapes; 

Live now or never I ” . 

lie said, “ What’s time ? Leave Now for dogs and 
apes ! 

Man has forever.” 

A Grammarian’s Funeral. 

This is a sketch of his explanation of life. 
The expression of it began m Pauline. Had that 
poem been as imitative, as poor as the first efforts 
of poets usually are, wc might leave it aside. But 
though, as he said, "good draughtsmanship and 
right handling were far beyond the artist at that 
time," though *' with repugnance and purely of 
necessity," he republished it, he did republish it; 
^wwl he was right. It was crude and confused, but 
the stuff in it was original and poetic ; wonderful 
stuff for a young man. 

* The first design of it was 'imge. Pauline is but a 
fragment of a poem which was to represent, not 
ope°but various types of human life. It became 
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only the presentation of the type of the poet, the 
first sketch of the youth of Sordcllo. The other 
types conceived were worked up into other poems. 

The hero in Paulitie hides in his love for Pauline 
from a past he longed to forget. He had aspired 
to the absolute beauty and goodness, and the end 
was vanity and vexation. The shame of this 
failure beset him from the past, and the failure was 
caused because he had not been true to the aspira¬ 
tions which took him beyond liimsclt. When 
he returned to self, the glory departed. And a 
fine simile of his soul as a young witch whose blue 
eyes, 

As she stood naked by lhe river springs, 
t)row down a God, 

who, as he sat in the sunshine on her knees singing 
of heaven, saw the mockery in her eyes and 
vanished, tells of how the early ravishment 
departed, slain by self-scorn that followed on self¬ 
worship. But one lp%V and reverence remained— 
that for Shelley, the Sun-treader, and kept him 
from being “ wholly lost.” To strengthen this one 
self-forgetful element, the love of Pauline enters in, 
and the new impulse brings back something of the 
ancient joy. “ Let me take it,’ he cries, “ and 
sing on again 

fast as fancies come • 

Rudely, the verse being as the mood it paints,”— 

a line which tells us *how Brownjng. wished his* 
metrical movement to be judged. This is*the 
exordium, and it is already full of his theory o£ltfe 
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—the soul forced from within to aspire to the 
perfect whole, the necessaiy failure, the despair, 
the new impulse to love arising out of the despair ; 
failure making fresh growth, fresh uncontentment. 
God has sent a new impulse from without; let me 
begin again. 

Then, in the new light, he strips his mind bare. 
What am I ? What have I done ? Where am I 
going ? 

The first element in his soul, he thinks, is a 
living personality, linked to a principle of restless¬ 
ness, 


Which would bo all, have, soo. know, taste, fool, all. 

And this would plunge him into the depths of self 
were it not for that Imagination in him whose 
power never fails to bear him beyond himself; and 
is finally in him a need, a trust, a yearning after 
God ; whom, even when hi is most lost, he feels 
is always acting on him, a^d at every point of life 
transcending him. 

And Imagination began to create, and made him 
at one with all men and women of whom he had 
read (the same motive is repeated in SordeUo), but 
especially at one with those out of the Greek world 
he loved—“ a God wandering after Beauty 
^high-crested chief 

Sailing with troops of friends to Tenedos. 

Never was anything more clear than these lives he 
lived beyond himself; and the lines in which he 

i • # 
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records the vision have all the sha^ness and 
beauty of his after-work— 

I had not seen a work of loftv art, 

Nor woman's beauty nor sweet Nature's face. 

Yet, I say, never morn broke clear as those 
On the dim-dustered isles in the* blue sea, 

The decj) groves and while temples and wet caves : 
And nothing ever will surprise me now— 

Who stood beside the naked Swift-footed, 

Who l>ound my forehead with Proserpine's hair. 


Yet, having this infinite world of beauty, he 
aimed low ; lost in immediate wants, striving only 
for the mortal and the possible, while all the time 
there lived in him, breathing with keen desire, 
powers which, developed, would make him at one 
with the infinite Life of God. 

But having thus been untrue to his early aspira¬ 
tion, he fell into the sensual life, like Paracelsus, and 


then, remorseful, sought peace in self-restraint; 
but no rest, no contentment was gained that way. 
It is one of Browning’sM-ooi-ideas that peace is not 
won by repression of the noble passions, but by 
letting them loose in full freedom to pursue after 1 
their highest aims. Not in restraint, but in the 
conscious impetuosity of the. soul towards the 
divine realities, *is the wisdom of life. Many 
poems are consecrated to this idea. 

So, clean$ing # his soul by ennobling d^ire, life, 
sought to realise his dreams in the arts, in the 


creation and expression of pure Beauty. And he* 
followed Poetry and» ftfusic and Painting, and < 
chiefly explored passion and mind in the gr#at 
poets. *Ped at these deep springs, his soul rbs$ 
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into keen life ; his powers burst forth, and gazing 
on all systems and schemes of philosophy and 
government, he heard ineffable things /unguessed 
by man. All Plato entered into liim ; he vowed 
himself to liberty and the new world where “ men , 
were to be as gods and earth as heaven.” Thus, 
but here on earth, not only beyond the earth, he 
would attain the Perfect. Man also shall attain 
it; and so thinking, he turned, like Sordello, to 
look at and learn mankind, pondering “ how best 
life’s end might be attained—an end comprising 
every joy.” 

And even as he believed, the glory vanished; 
everything he had hoped for broke to pieces : 

I 

First went my hopes of perfecting mankind, 

Next —faith in them, and then in freedom's sell 
And virtue's self, then my own motives, ends 
And aims and loves, and human love went last. 

And then, with the loss all these things of the 
soul which bear a man’s desires into the invisible 
and unreachable, he gained the world, and success 
in it. All the powers of the mere Intellect, that 
grey-haired deceiver whose name is Archimago, 
were his;—wit, mockery, analytic force, keen 
reasoning on the visible, the Understanding’s 
j^hsolutt belief in itself ; its close grasp on what it 
called facts, and its clear application of knowledge 
for clear ends. God, too, had vanished in this 
, intellectual satisfaction ; Sqd in the temple of his 
1 sotyl, where fle had been worshipped, troops of 
shadows now knelt to the man whose intellect, 
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, having grasped all knowledge, was cdhtent; and 
hailed him as king. 

The position he describes is like that Words¬ 
worth states in the Prelude to have been his, when, 
after the vanishing of his aspirations for man wliich 
followed the imperialistic ending of the French 
Revolution, he found himself without love or hope, 
but with full power to make an intellectual analysis 
of nature and of human nature—and was destroyed 
thereby. It is the same position which Paracelsus 
attains and which is followed by the same ruin. 
It is also, so far as its results arc concerned, the 
position of the Soul described by Tennyson in The 
Palace of Art. 

Lovft, emotion, God are shut out. Intellect and 
knowledge of the world’s work take their place. 
And the result is the slow corrosion of the soul 
by pride. “ I have nursed up energies,” says 
Browning, “ they wiU prey on me.” He feels 
this and breaks away from its death. “ My 
heart must worship," ne cries. The “shadows” 
know this feeling is against them, and they shout 
in answer: 

" Thy»elf, thou art oar king I ” 

But the end of that is misery. Therefore he begins 
to aspire aghin % but still, not for the infinite 
perfection beyond, but for a finite perfection on, 
the earth. % 

“ I will make every joy here my oymf he cries, 
“ and then I will die.” “ I will have one rapture 
to fill all the soul.” “ All knowledge shall 
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mine”—ills tlie* aspuatiou of Paracelsus. "I 
will live in the whole of Beauty, and here it shall be 
mine”—it is the aspiration of Aprile. “Then, 
having tins perfect human soul, master of all 
powers, I shall break forth, at some great crisis 
inhistory, and lead the world.” This is the very 
aspiration of Sordcllo. 

But when he tries for tliis, he finds failure at 
every point. Everywhere he is limited ; his soul 
demands what lus l>ody refuses to fulfil; he is 
always baffled, falling short, chained down and 
maddened by restrictions ; unable to U6c what he 
conceives, to grasp as a tool what he can reach in 
Thought; hating himself ; imagining what might 
be, and driven back from it in despair. • 

Even in his love for Pauline, in which he has 
skirted the infinite and known that his soul cannot 
accept finality—he finds that in him which is still 
unsatisfied. ( 

What does this puzzle iru[an ? “ It means,” he 
answers, “ that this earth’s ‘life is not my only 
sphere, 

Can 1 so nairow sense but that in life 
Soul still exdecds it ? 99 

Yet, he will try again. He has lived in all human 
and his craving is still athirst. 'He has not 
yet tried Nature herself. She seems to have un¬ 
dying beauty, and his feeling for her is now, of 
• course/ doubled by his lov% for Pauline. “ Come 
with me,” he cries to her, " come out of the world 
ijntb natural beauty ” ; and there follows a noble 
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description of a lovely country into which he 
passes from a mountain glen—morning, noon, 
afternoon and evening all described—and the 
emotion of the whole rises till it reaches the top¬ 
most height of eagerness and joy, when, suddenly, 
the whole fire is extinguished— 

I am consecrated—I feel; 

But my soul saddens when it looks beyond : 

I cannot be immortal, taste all joy. 

O God, where do they tend—these struggling aims ? 

What would I have ? What is this 41 sleep ” which 
seems 

To bound all ? Can there be a 44 waking 11 point 

Of crowning life ? 

And^what is that I hunger for but God ? 

So, having worked towards perfection, having 
realised tliat he cannot have it here, he sees at last 
that the failures of earth are a prophecy of a per¬ 
fection to come. Heu claims the infinite beyond. 

“ I believe,” he cries, \in God and truth and love. 
Know my last state»is nappy, free from doubt or 
touch of fear.” 

• 

That is Browning all over. These are the 
motives of a crowd of poems, varied through a 
crowd of examples; never better shaped than in 
the trenchant and magnificent end of Easter-Day , 
where the questions and answers are like the fla*b L -.-- 
ing and clashing of sharp scimitars. Out of the 
same quarry from which Pauline was hewn the 
{rest were hewn. Th^*are polisher^ richly sculp-* 
■ tured, hammered into fair form, but the stone is 
the same. Few have been so consistent*^ 
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Browning, frw so true to their early inspiration. 
He is among those happy warriors 

Who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life have wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased then toyish thought. 

This, then, is Pauline ; I pass on to Paracelsus. 
Paracelsus , in order to give the poem a little local 
colour, opens at Wurzburg in a garden, and in the 
year 1512. But it is not a poem which has to do 
with any place or any time. It belongs only to 
the country of the human soul. The young student 
Paracelsus is sitting with his friends Festus and 
Michal, on the eve of his departure to conquer the 
whole world by knowledge. They make a last 
effort to retain him, but even as he listens to their 
arguments his eyes are far away— 

\s if where’er be gazed there stood a star, 

so strong, so deep is desire/co attain his aim. 

For Paracelsus aims to know the whole of know* 
ledge. Quiet and its charms, this home-like garden 
of still work, make their appeal in vain. "God 
has called me," he .cries ; " these burning desires 
to know all are his voice in me ; ’and if I stay and 
plod on here, I reject his call who has marked me 
from mankind. I must reach pure* knowledge. 
That is my only aim, my only reward.” 

Then Festus replies : " In this solitariness of 
,aim, all otjier interests of* humanity are left out. 
WiJI knowledge, alone, give you enough for life ? 
Y«* a fc man ! ” And again : “ You discern your 
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purpose clearly ; have you any secur^y of attain¬ 
ing it ? Is it not moie than mortal powei is 
capable of winning ? ” Or again “ Have you any 
knowledge of the path to knowledge ? ” Or, once 
more, “ Is anything in your mind so cleai as this, 
your own desne to lie singly famous ? ” 

** All this is nothing,” Paiatelsus answeis ; “ the 
lestless foicc within me will oveicome all difficult¬ 
ies. God does not give that fierce eneigv without 
giving also that which it desires. And, I am 
chosen out of all the world to win this gloiy ” 

“ Why not then,” says Festus, “ make use of 
knowledge all eady gained ? Work here , what 
knowledge will you gam in deserts > ” 

“ I» have tried all the knowledge of the past,” 
Paracelsus leplies, ‘‘and found it a contemptible 
failuie. Others were content with the scraps they 
won. Not I > I want the whole , the source and 
sum of divine and human knowledge, and though 
I craze as even oneyruth expands its infinitude 
before me, I go forth alone, rejecting all that 
others have done, to prove my own soul. I shall 
anive at last. And as to mankind, in winning 
perfect knowledge I shall seive them ; but then all 
intercourse ends between them and me I will not 
be served by those I serve.” 

“ Oh,” answers Festus, “ is that cause s^te which 
produces careressness of human love ? You flaVe 
thrown aside all the helps of human knowledge’^' 
now you reject all sympathy. No man can thiivc 
who dares to claim to serve the Ace, while he is 
bound^y no single tie to the race. You v&uld 
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be a being knowing not what 7.ove is—a monstrous 
spectacle! ” C 

“ That may be true," Paracelsus replies, " but 
for the time I will have nothing to do with feeling. 
My affections shall remain at rest, and then, when 
I have attained my single aim, when knowledge is 
all mine, my affections will awaken purified and 
chastened by my knowledge. Let me, unhampered 
by sympathy, win my victory. And I go forth 
certain of victory." 

Art' there not, FeslUH, are there not, <lc ar Michal, 

Two points in the adventure of the diver : 

One—when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge ; 

One—when, a prince, lie rises with his pearl ? 

Festus, I plunge I 

Festus. We wail you when you rise.* 

So ends the first part, and the second opens ten 
years afterwards in a Greek Conjurer’s house in 
Constantinople, with Paracelsus writing down the 
result of his work. And Uiujrosult is this : 

“ 1 have made a lew dtscof cries, but I could not 
stay to use them. Nought remains but a ceaseless, 
hungry pressing forward, a vision now and then of 
truth ; and I— I am old before my hour : the adage 
is true— 

Time fleets, youth fades, hie is an empty dream ; 

«mr now I would give a woild to* rest, even in 

. t 
• • 

“ This is all my gain. «Was it for this,” he 
Aries, “ 1 subdued my life, lolt my youth, rooted 
out love ; for the sake of this wolfish thirst of 
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knowledge?” No dog, said Faust, m in Goethe’s 
poem, driven to the same point by the weariness of 
knowledge, no dog would longer live this life. My 
tyrant aim has brought me into a desert; worse 
still, the purity of my aim is lost. Can I truly 
say that I have worked for man alone ? Sadder 
still, if I had found that which I sought, should 
1 have had power to use it ? O God, Thou who art 
pure mmd, spare my mind. Thus far, I have been 
a man. Let me conclude, a man ! Give me back 
one hour of my young energy, that I may use and 
finish what 1 know. 

“ And God is good : I started sure of that; and 
he may still renew my heart. 




True. I am worn ; 

But who clothes summer, wlto is hie itself ? 
God, that created all things, (an renew I M 


At this moment the voice of Aprile is heard 
singing the song of ;lic poets, who, having great 
gifts, refused to use J.llim, or abused them, or were 
too weak ; and who therefore live apart from God, 
mourning for ever ; who gaze on life, but live no 
more. He breaks in on Paracelsus, and, in a ong 
passage of overlapping thoughts, Aprile—who 
would love infinitely and be loved, aspiring to 
realise evqry form of love, as Paracelsus has 
aspired to realise the whole of knowledge— 
Paracelsus feel that love is what he wants. AndH 
then, when Paracelsus«rcal ises this, Aprile in turn 
realises that he wants*knowledge. Each recognises* 
that he B is the complement of the other, Jhat 
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knowledge worthless without love, and love 
incapable of realising its aspirations without know¬ 
ledge—as if love did not contain the sum of 
knowledge necessary for fine being. Both have 
failed; and it seems, at first, that they failed 
because they did not combine their aims. But 
the chief reason of their failure— and this is, indeed, 
Browning's main point—is that each of them tried 
to do more than our limits on earth permit. Para¬ 
celsus would have the whole sum of knowledge ; 
Aprile nothing less than the whole of love; here 
in this world. It is impossible; yet, were it 
possible, could they have attained the sum of 
knowledge and of love on earth and been satisfied 
therewith, they would have shut out the infinite 
of knowledge and love beyond them in the divine 
land, and been, in their satisfaction, more hope¬ 
lessly lost than they are in their present wretched¬ 
ness. Failure that leaves an unreachcd ideal 
before the soul is in reality/a greater boon than 
success which thinks perfect satisfaction has been 
reached. Their aim at perfection is right: what 
is wrong is their view that failure is ruin, and not 
a prophecy of a greater glory to come. Could 
they have thought perfection were attained on 
earth—were they satisfied with anything this 
worl d cap give,. no longer stung with .hunger for 
fffie' infinite—all Paradise, with the illimitable 
glories, were closed to them ! 

Few passages are more* beautiful in English 
poetry than that in wliich * Aprile narrates hjs 
youthful aspiration: how, loving all things 
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infinitely, he wished to throw them yito absolute 
beauty of form by means of all the arts, for the 
love of men, and receive from men love for having 
revealed beauty, and merge at last in God, the 
Eternal Love. Tins was his huge aim, his full 
desire. 

Few passages are moie pathetic than that in 
which he tells his failure and its cause. “ Time 
is short: the means of life are limited; we have 
no means answering to our desires. Now I am 
wrecked ; for the multitudinous images of beauty 
which filled my mind forbade my seizing upon one 
which I could have shaped. I often wished to 
give one to the woild, but the others came round 
and baffled me ; and, moreover, I could not leave 
the multitude of beauty foi the sake of one beauty. 
Unless I could embody all I would embody none. 

“ And, afterwards, when a cry came from man, 
“Give one ray even of your hoarded light to us,’ 
and I tried for man’sWke to select one, why, then, 
mists came—old mernones of a thousand sweet¬ 
nesses, a storm of images—till it was impossible 
to choose; and so I failed, and life is ended. 

“ But could I live i would do otherwise. I would 
give a trifle out?of beauty, as an example, by which 
men could guess the rest and love it all; one 
strain from an angel’s song ; one,flower from the 
distant land, that men might know that such tflifigli ‘ 
were. Then, too, I would put common life into 
lovelmess, so that the lowest hind would find me 
beside him to put Ins weakest hof>e and fear info 
noble language. And as I thus lived with Jnen, 
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and for thepi, I should win from them thoughts 
fitted for their progress, the very commonest of 
which would come forth in beauty, for they would 
have been born in a soul filled lull of love. This 
should now be my aim : no longer that desire to 
embrace the whole of beauty which isolates a man 
from his fellows ; but to realise enough of loveliness 
to give pleasure to men who desire to love. There¬ 
fore, I should live, still aspiring to the whole, still 
uncontent, but waiting for another life to gain the 
whole; but at the same time content, for man’s 
sake, to work within the limitations of life; not 
grieving either for failure, because love given and 
received makes failure pleasure. In truth, the 
failure to grasp all on earth makes, if we love, the 
certainty of a success beyond the earth.” 

And Paracelsus listening and applying what 
Aprile says to Iris old desire to grasp, apart from 
men, the whole of knowledge as Aprile had desired 
to grasp the whole of love, le/rns the truth at last, 
and confesses it: • 


Love me henceforth, Apnle, while I learn 
To love; and, merciful God, forgive us both ! 

We wake at length •from weary dreams; but both 
Have slept in fairy-land : though dark and drear 
Appears the world before us, we no less 
Wake with our wrists and ankles jewelle^ still. 

*2 too Ifcive sought to know as thou Ip love— 
Excluding love as thou rrtnsedst knowledge. 

a We are halves of a diss^gred world, and we 
must never part: till the Knower love, and the 
LoveJ know, and both are saved. 
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“ No, no; that is not all,” Aprilo i|nswers, and 
dies. “ Our perfection is not in ourselves but in 
God. Not our strength, but our weakness is our 
glory. Not in un - on with me, with earthly love 
alone, will you find the perfect life. I am not that 
you seek. It is God the King of Love, his world 
beyond, and the infinite creations Love makes in 
it.” 

But Paracelsus does not grasp that last conclu¬ 
sion. He only understands that he has left out 
love in his aim, and therefore failed. He does not 
give up the notion of attainment upon earth. He 
cannot lose the first imprint of his idea of himself— 
his lonely grasp of the whole of Knowledge. 

The next two parts of the poem do not strengthen 
much the main thoughts. Paracelsus tries to work 
out the lesson learnt fiom Aprile to add love to 
knowledge, to aspire to that fulness in God. But 
he docs not love enough. He despises those who 
follow him for the '^ake of his miracles, yet he 
desires their worship. Moreover, the pride of 
knowledge still clings to him ; he cannot help 
thinking it higher than love ; and the two together 
drive him into the thought that this world must 
give him satisfaction. So, he puts aside the ideal 
aim. But here also he is baffled. Those who 
follow him as the great teacher a§k of Ijim signs. 
He gives thes£ ; and he finds at Basel that htThas 
sunk into the desire of vulgar fame, and prostituted 
his knowledge ; and^ sick of this, beaten back Jroir. 
his noble ambitions, he determines to have some¬ 
thing %£ least out of earth, and chooses at Cdlmar 
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the life of sfusual pleasuie *' I still aspire,” he 
cries. * 1 will give the night to study, but 1 will 
keep the day foi the enjoyment ot the senses. 
Thus, intellect and sense woven together, I shall at 
least have attained something II 1 do not gain 
knowledge 1 shall have gained sensuil plcasuie. 
Man 1 despise and hate, and God has deceived me. 
I take the woild ” But, even while he says this, 
his ancient aspiration li\es so much in him that he 
scorns himself foi lus fall as much as he scorns the 
uown. 

Then comes the last scene, when, at Salzburg, 
lie returns to find Ins fi lend Festus, and to die. In 
the hour of his death he reviews his whole life, his 
aims, then failure and the reason of it, and yet dies 
tiiumpliant for he lias found the truth. 

I pass ovci the pathetic delirium in which 
Paracelsus thinks that Apnlc is present, and cries 
foi his hand and sympathy while Festus is watch¬ 
ing by the couch At last he/vakes, and knows his 
friend, and that he is dying “ I am happy,” he 
cries , “ my foot is on the threshold ol boundless 
life, I see the whole whirl and hurricane of 
life behind me, ah my life passes by, and I 
know its purpose, to what end it his brought me, 
and whither I am going. I will tell you all the 
meaning of life Festus, my friend, tell it to the 
’"World. 

” There was a time when I was happy; the 
sec^jt of life was m that happiness.” “ When, when 
r was that ? ” answers Festus, “ all I hope that 
.answer will decide.” 
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Par When but the turn 1 vowed myself to man > 

Fest Great God thy judgments, art IliBcrutable • 

Then he explains. “There aie men, so majes- 
tical is our natuie, who, hungry foi joy and tmth, 
win more and moio of both, and know that life is 
infinite progress in God. This they win by long 
and slow battle. But thcie me those, of whom I 
was one ”—and here Browning draws the man ot 
genius— “ who are boin at the vciy point to which 
these others, the men of talent, have painfully 
attained. By intuition genius knows, and I knew 
at once, what God is, what we are, what life is. 
Alas ! I could not use the knowledge aright. There 
ts an answer to the passionate longings of the heart 
for fulness, and I knew 1 1. And the answer is this • 
Live in all things outside of youiself by love and 
you will have joy. That is the life of God , it 
ought to be our life. In him it is accomplished 
and perfect; but in all created things it is a lesson 
learned slowly again V difficulty. 

“ Thus I knew tjie’ truth, but I was led away 
from it. 1 broke down from thinking of myself, 
my fame, and of this world. I had not love enough 
and I lost the truth for a time. But whatever my 
failures were, 5 never lost sight of it altogether. 
I never was content with myself or with the earth. 
Out of my misery I cned foi the Joy God has in 
living outside "bf himself in love of all things .” 0 

Then, thrilled with this thought, he breaks forth 
into a most noble description—new m En glish 
poetry, new in feeling and m thought, enough*01 
itself to„hft Browning on to his lofty peak—first, of 
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the joy of Gqd in the Universe lie makes incessantly 
by pouring out of himself his life, and, secondly, of 
the joy of ail things in God. “ Where dwells 
enjoyment there is He.” But every realised enjoy¬ 
ment looks forward, even m God, to a new and 
liigher sphere of distant glory, and when that is 
reached, to another sphere beyond— 

thus climbs 

Pleasure its heights toi ever ami for ever. 

Creation is God's joyous self-giving. The building 
of the frame of earth was God’s first joy in Earth. 
That made him conceive a greater joy—the joy of 
clothing the earth, of making life therein—of the 
love which in animals, and last in man, multiplies 
life for ever. 

So there is progress of all tilings to man. and all 
created things before liis coming have—in beauty, 
in power, in knowledge, in dim shapes of love and 
trust in the animals —had prophecies of him wliich 
man has realised, hints and provisions, dimly 
picturing the higher race, till man appeared at 
last, and one stage of being was complete. But 
the law of progress does not cease now man lias 
come. None of his faculties are'perfect. They 
also by their imperfection suggest a further life, 
in which as all that was unfinished in the animals 
'■"suggested man, so also that which is unfinished 
in us suggests ourselves in higher place and form. 
Man’s self is not yet Man. «• 
w We learn this not only from our own boundless 
desires for higher life, and from our sense of 
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imperfection. We learn it also when we look back 
on the whole of nature that was before we were. 
We illustrate and illuminate all that has been. 
Nature is humanised, spiritualised by us. We have 
imprinted ourselves on all things ; and this, as we 
realise it, as we give thought and passion to lifeless 
nature, makes us understand how gieat we are, and 
how much greater we arc bound to lie. Wo are the 
end of nature but not the end ol ourselves. We 
learn the same truth when among us the few men 
of genius appear ; stars in the darkness. We do 
not say—These stand alone ; we never can become 
as they. On the contrary, we cry : All are to be 
what these are, and more. They longed for more, 
and We and they shall have it. All shall be per¬ 
fected ; and then, and not till then, begins the 
new age and the new life, new progress and new 
joy. This is the ultimate truth. 

“ And as in inferios creatures there were prog¬ 
nostics of man—and .jere Browning repeats him¬ 
self—so in man there are prognostics of the future 
and loftier humanity. 

August anticipations, symlxils, types 
Of a dim splendour ever on fcetore 
In that etcAal cycle life pursues. 

For men begin to pass their nature's bound— 

ceaselessly butgrowing themselves in history, ^nd 
in the individual life—and some, passionately 
aspiring, run ahead of even the general tendency, 
and conceive the very liighest, and # li\*e to revwfc 
it, and in revealing it lift and save those who, do 
not conceive it 
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" I, Paracelsus,” he cries—and now Browning 
repeats the whole argument ot the poem—“ was 
one of these. To do this, 1 vowed myself, soul 
and limb. 

“ But I mistook my means, I took the wrong 
path, led away by pnde. I gazed on power alone, 
and on power won by knowledge alone. This 
I thought was the only note and aim of man, and 
it was to be won at once and in the present, 
without any care for all that man had already 
done. I rejected all the past. I despised it as 
a record of weakness and disgrace. Man should be 
all-sufficient now; a single day should bring him 
to maturity. He has power to reach the whole 
of knowledge at one leap. ‘ 

" In that, I mistook the conditions of life. I did 
not see our barriers; nor that progress is slow; 
nor that every step of the past is necessary to 
know and to remember; nor that, in the shade 
of the past, the present stands forth bright; nor 
that the future is not to be all at once, but to dawn 
on us, in zone after zone of quiet progress. I 
strove to laugh down all the limits of our life, 
and then the smallest things broke me down—me, 
who tried to realise the impossible on earth. At 
last I knew that the power I sought was only 
Gobi's, and then I prayed to die. £11 ftiy life was 
failure. 

14 At this crisis I met Aprile, and learned my i 
deep mistake. I had left loue out; and love and 
knowledge, and power through knowledge, must 
gq together. And Aprile had also failed, for he 
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had sought love and rejected knowledge. Life can 
only move when both are hand in hand 

love preceding 

Power, and with much power always much more love 
Love still too straitened in its present means 
And earnest foi new power to set love free 
I learned this and supposed the whole was learned 

“ But to learn it, and to fulfil it, are two diffeient 
things. I taught the simple truth, but men would 
not have it. They sought the complex, the sensa¬ 
tional, the knowledge which amazed them. And 
for this knowledge they pi aiscd me. I loathed and 
despised their praise, and when I would not give 
them more of the signs and wonders I first gave 
' them, they avenged themselves by casting shame 
on my real knowledge. Then I was tempted, and 
became the charlatan ; and yet despised myself for 
seeking man’s praise for that which was most con¬ 
temptible in me. The*i I sought for wild pleasure 
in the senses, and I ha%d myself still more. And 
hating myself I camd to hate men , and then all 
that Apnle taught to me was lost. 

“ But now I know that I did not love enough to 
trace beneath the hate of men* their love. I did 
not love enough to see m their follies the gram of 
divine wisdom. 

To see a goo<f in evil, and a hope 
In ill-success, to sympathise be proud 
Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Straggles for truth, their poorest fallaciei, 

Their prejudice and fears and cares Aid doubts 
All with a touch of nobleness, despite 
TheiJr *drror, upward tending all though weak. 
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“ I did not see this, I did not love enough to see 
this, and I failed. 

“ Therefore let men regard me, who rashly 
longed to know all for power’s sake; and regard 
Aprile, the poet, who rashly longed for the whole 
of love for beauty’s sake —and regarding both, 
shape forth a tliird and better-tempered spirit, 
in whom beauty and knowledge, love and power, 
shall mingle into one, and lead Man up to God, 
in whom all these lour are One. In God alone is 
the goal. 

“ Meanwhile I die in peace, secure ol attainment. 
What I have failed in here I shall attain there. I 
have never, in my basest hours, ceased to aspire; 
God will fulfil my aspiration : 

If 1 stoop 

Into d claik tremendous sta of cloud. 

It is but for a time, 1 press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast ; its spL adorn, soon or late, 

Will pierce the gloom : I slfall emeigc one day. 

You understand me ? 1 have said enough ? 

Aprile ! Hand in hand with you, Apule 1 99 

And so he dies. 





CHAPTER V 
THE POET OF ART 


The theory of human life which Browning con¬ 
ceived, and which I attempted in the last chapter 
to explain out of Pauline and Paracelsus , underlies 
the poems which have to do with the arts. Brown¬ 
ing as the poet of Ait is as fascinating a subject 
as Browning the pool ol Nature; even more so, 
for he directed of set purpose a great deal of his 
poetry to the various arts, especially to music 
and painting. Nor has lie neglected to write about 
his own art. The lover in Pauline’ is a j>oet. 
Paracelsus and Aprilo have both touched that art. 
Sordello is a poet, and so are. many others in the 
poems. Moreover, hp treats continually of himself 
as a poet, and of thc'many criticisms on his work. 

All through this work on the arts, the theory of 
which we have written appears continuously. It 
emerges fully in the close of Easler-Day. It is 
carefully wrought into poems like Abt Vogler and 
A Grammarian * Funeral, in which the pursuit of 
grammar is conceived of as the pursuit of an art. 
It is introduced by the way in the pjidst of subjects 
belonging to tfie art of painting, as in Old Pictures 
in Florence and Andrea del Sarto. Finally, in those 
poems which represent*in vivid colour jand selost^. 
personalities special times and fortns of art, the 
theory still appears, but momentarily, as a djyad 
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might showier face in a wood to a poet passing by, 
I shall be obliged then to touch again and again on 
this theory of his in discussing Biowning as the 
poet of the aits. This is a repetition which cannot 
be helped, but foi which I icquest the paidon of 
my readeis 

The subject of the . 11 1\ from the tune when 
Caliban “ fell to make something ” to the re-birth 
of naturalism in Florence, from the eaihest music 
and poetry to the latest, interested Browning 
piofoundly; and he speaks of them, not as a 
cutic from the outside, but out of the soul of them, 
as an artist. He is, for example, the only poet 
of the nineteenth < entury till we come to Rossetti, 
who has celebiated painting and sculptuie by the 
art of poetiy , and Rossetti did not link these arts 
to human life and character with as much force 
and penetration as Bi owning. Morris, when he 
wrote poetry, did not care ta write about the other 
arts, then schools or histofy. He liked to des- 
ciibe in verse the beautiful • things of the past, 
but not to argue on their how and why. Nor 
did he ever turn in on himself as artist, and ask 
how he wrote poetry 01 how he built up a pattern. 
What he did as artist was to make, and when he 
had made one thing to make another. He ran 
along like Phcidippides to his goal, without halting 
for one instant to consider the methods of his run¬ 
ning. And all his life long this was his way. 
^gpJtossetti described a pirftyre m a sonnet with 
admirable doll, so admirable that we say to our* 
aelvVa—Give me the picture or the sonnet, not 
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both. They blot out one another. But to 
describe a picture is not to write about art The 
one place where he does go down to its means and 
soul is in his little prose masterpiece, Hand and 
Soul, in which we see the path, the goal, the 
passion, but not the power of art. But he never, 
in thought, got, like Browning, to the bottom-joy 
of it. He does not seem to see, as clearly as 
Browning saw, that the source of all art was love ; 
and that the expression of love in beautiful form 
was or ought to be accomplished with that exult¬ 
ing joy which is the natural child of self-forgetful¬ 
ness. This story of Rossetti’s was in prose. In 
poetry, Rossetti, save in description from the out¬ 
side, .left art alone; and Browning’s special work 
on art, and particularly his poetic studies of it, are 
isolated in English poetry, and separate him from 
other poets. 

I cannot wish that he had thought less and 
written less about o<her arts than poetry. But I 
do wish he had given more time and trouble to his 
own art, that we might have had clearer and love¬ 
lier poetry. Perhaps, if he had developed himself 
with more care as an artist in his own art, he would 
not have troubled himself or his art by so much 
devotion to abstract thinking and intellectual 
analysis. .A strange preference also for naked 
facts sometimes beset him, as if men wanted these 
from a poet. It was as if some scientific demon 
entered into him for a*time and turned poetry out, 
till Browning got weary of his guest and threwnSh 
out of^ the window. These reversions to sonfls far 
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off Browning in the past, who was deceived into 
thinking the intellect the king of life, enfeebled and 
sometimes destroyed the artist in him; and 
though he escaj >ed for the best part of his poetry 
from this position, it was not seldom in liis later 
years as a brand plucked from the burning. More¬ 
over, he recognised this tendency in himself; and 
protested against it, sometimes humourously, 
sometimes seriously. At least so I read what he 
means in a number of poems, when he turns, after 
an over-wrought piece of analysis, uj»n himself 
and bursts out of his cobwebs into a solution of 
the question by passion and imagination. Never¬ 
theless the charm of this merely intellectual play 
pulled at him continually, and as lie could always 
embroider it with fancy it seemed to him close to 
imagination ; and this belief grew upon him as ho 
got farther away from the warmth and natural 
truth of youth. It is the melancholy tendency 
of some artists, as they feel tfc weakness of decay, 
to become scientific ; and a fa/al temptation it is. 
There is one poem of his in which he puts the whole 
matter clearly and happily, with a curious and 
suggestive title, “ Transcendentalism : A Poem in 
Twelve Books.” 1 

He speaks to a young poet who will give to 
men " naked thQught, good, true, treasuiabie stuff, 
solid matter, without imaginative imagery, without 
emotion.” 

WKught's wiiat* they mean by Verse, and seek in verse- 
Boys seek for images and melody, 

Me% most have reason—so. you aim at men. 
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It is “ quite otherwise,” Browning tells him, and he 
illustrates the matter by a story. 

Jacoh Bolime did not care for plants. All he 
cared for was his mysticism. Rut one day, as if 
the magic of poetry had slipped into his soul, he 
heard all the plants talking, and talking to him ; 
and behold, he loved them and knew what they 
meant. Imagination had done more for him than 
all his metaphysics. So we give up our days to 
collating theory with theory, criticising, philoso¬ 
phising, till, one morning, wo wake “ and find life’s 
summer [last.” 

What remedy ? What hope ? Why, a brace of 
rhymes ! And then, in life, that miracle takes 
placc.which John of Halberstadt did by his magic. 
We feel like a child ; the world is new every bit 
of life is run over and enchanted by the wild rose. 

And in there breaks the sudden rose hcrs><dl, 

Over us, under, round us on every side, 

Nay, in and out thc v tabl<*s and the chairs 
And musty volumes, Boehinc's lxx>k and all — 

Buries us with a glory, young once more, 

Pouring heaven into this shut house of life. 

So come, the harp back to your heart again ! 

I return, aft*- this introduction, to Browning’s 
doctrine of life as it is connected with the arts. It 
appears with great clearness in Ejister-tyay. He 
tells of an experience he had when, one nifht, 
musing on life, and wondering how it would be 
with him were he to die*and be judged in a mom$qh 
he walked on the wild common oiftsi’de the little 
Dissentjpg Chapel he had previously visitefl on 
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Christnias-Eve and thought of the Judgment. 
And Common-sense said : " You have done your 
best; do not be dismayed ; you will only be sur¬ 
prised, and when the shock is over you will smile at 
your fear.” And as he thought thus the whole sky 
became a sea of fire. A fierce and vindictive 
scribble of red quick flame ran across it, and the 
universe was burned away. “ And I knew,” 
thought Browning, “ now that Judgment had 
come, that I had chosen this world, its beauty, its 
knowledge, its good—that, though I often looked 
above, yet to renounce utterly the beauty of this 
earth and man was too hard for me.” And a voice 
came : ” Eternity is here, and thou art judged.” 
And then Christ stood before him and said : ” Thou 
hast preferred the finite when the infinite was in 
thy power. Earthly joys were palpable and 
tainted. The heavenly joys flitted before thee, 
faint, and rare, and taintless. Thou hast chosen 
those of this world. They jtre thine.” 

“ O rapture I is this the Judgment ? Earth’s 
exquisite treasures of wonder and delight for me 1 ” 
” So soon made happy,” said the voice. “ The 
loveliness of earth is but like one rose flung from 
the Eden whence Ihy choice has excluded thee. 
The wonders of earth are but the tapestry of 
the ante-chamber in the royal house, thou hast 
abihdoned. ' 

All partial beauty was a pledge 
Of beauty in its plenilutic : 

But Bilice,the pledge suffic'd thy mood, 

Rotam it 1 plenitude be theirs 
Who looked above 1 
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** O sharp despair! but since the joys of earth 
fail me, I lake art. Art gives more to nature ; it 
stamps it with man. I’ll take the Greek sculpture, 
the perfect painting of Italy—that world is 
mine! ” 

“Then obtain it,” said the voire: “ the one 
abstract form, the one face with its one look—all 
they could manage. Slia.ll I, the illimitable beauty 
be judged by these single forms ? What of that 
perfection in their souls these artists were conscious 
of, inconceivably exceeding all they did ? What of 
their failure which told them an illimitable beauty 
was before them ? What of Michael Angelo now, 
who did not choose the world’s success or earth's 
perfection and who now is on the breast of the 
Divine ? All the lieauty of art is but furniture 
for life’s first stage. Take it then. But there are 
those, my saints, who were not content, like thee, 
with earth’s scrap of Jpeauty, but desired the whole. 
They are now filled with it. Take thy one jewel 
pf beauty on the beach ; lose all I had for thee in 
boundless ocean/' 

“ Then I take mind ; earth’s knowledge carries 
me beyond the finite. Through circling sciences, 
philosophies anfl histories I will spin with rapture ; 
and if these fail to aspire, I will fly to verse, and 
in its dewand fire break the chain .which .binds me 
. to the earth Nay, answer me not, I know ^hat 
Thou wilt say: What is highest in knowledge—even 
those fine intuitions which lead the finite intojjie 
infinite—and which are best put infcokle verse, are 
but gleams of a light beyond them, sparks fro$ the 
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-.uni of the whole I give that woild up also, and 
I take Love All I ask is leave to love.’ 

“ Ah,” said the von e, “ is this thy final chouc * 
4 Love is the best' , ’tis somewhat late. Yet all 
the powei and lieauly, uatiue and .irt and know¬ 
ledge of tins eaith, were only woith because of 
love Thtoiigh them infinite love called to thee; 
and even now thou chugest to eat til’s love as all. 
It is pieuous, but it exist-) to bcai thee beyond the 
love ol eaith into the boundless lo\c of God in me.” 
\t last, beaten to his last foitio.s, all hioken down, 
he cues 


I Jiou 1 o\ I it xl • ()i It l in# tilt 
Oi gi ml win! hill oton lit iv<n ilmo l 
I 1 mo not kn m tint ill is lr> 1 
I lion h I >st il I) 1 iv nit n< l 1i rl * 

To thi> (ltspcUf this c ups like bltrio I 
T ot th it olil lilt 11 m nunc no more - 
With limitation i> lxl >i 
With dirkmss hunger toil cli tit™ 

Be all the ouili i wilclunt* I 
Only ht mi go on go on 
Still hoping tvci ind an m 
lo rt ich one cvc llic Bc\t(! I mtl 1 

This is put more stiongly, as m the line “ Be 
all the earth a wilderness 1 ” than Bi owning him¬ 
self would have put It. But he is m the passion of 
the man who speaks, and he ightens the mam truth 
into an extreme. But the theory is there, and it 
is especially applied to the love 6f beauty and 
therefore to the arts. The illustrations are taken 
from music and painting* from sculpture and 
poetry. Only’* in dwelling "too exclusively, as 
per%ps the situation demands, on the renunciation 
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of this world’s successes, he has left out that part 
of his theory which demands that we should, 
accepting our limits, work within them for the 
love of man, but learn from then pi ossurc and pain 
to transcend them always in the desire ot infinite 
perfection. In Rabbi Ben Iizra, a masterpiece of 
argumentative and imaginative passion- such a 
poem as only Browning could have written, who, 
more Ilian other poets, equalised, when most 
inspired, reasoning, emotions and intuitions into 
one material for poetry -he applies tins view of 
his to the whole of man's life here and in the world 
to come; when the Rabbi in the quiet of old age 
considers what his life lias been, and how God 
has brought him through it for eternity. But 
I leave that poem which lias nothing to do with 
art, for Alt Vogler which is dedicated to music. 

“ When Solomon pronounced the Name of God, 
all the spirits, good and bad, assembled to do his 
will and build his palace. And when I, Abt Vogler, 
touched the keys, I*called the Spirits of Sound to 
me, and they have built my palace of music ; and 
to inhabit it all the Great Dead came back, till in 
the vision I made a perfect* music. Nay, for a 
moment, I touched in it the infinite perfection ; but 
now it is gone ; I cannot bring it back. Had 1 
painted it* had I written it, I might have explained 
it But in music, out of the sounds something 
emerges which is above the sounds, and that 
ineffable thing I touched and lost. • I took*»4fe$ 
well-known sounds of earth, and out of them 
came sefourth sound, nay, not a sound—but f*star, 
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This was a flash of God’s will which opened the 
Eternal to me for a moment; and I shall find it 
again in the eternal life. Therefore, from the 
achievement of earth and the failure of it, I turn 
to God, and in him 1 see that every image, thought, 
impulse, and dream of knowledge or of beauty— 
which, coming whence we know not, flit before us 
in human life, breathe for a moment, and then 
depart; which, like my music, build a sudden 
palace in imagination ; which abide for an instant 
and dissolve, but which memory and hope retain as 
a ground of aspiration—are not lost to us though 
they seem to die in their immediate passage. Their 
music has its home in the Will of God and we 
shall find them completed there. 


AH we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor 
power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 
melodist 

When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too 
hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 

Enough that he heard i* once: we shall hear it by-and-by. 

* * * * ff * * 


Well, it is earth with me; silence resumes her reign: 

I will bo patient and proud, and soberly acquiesce. 
Give inc the keys. I feel for the common* chodd again, 
Sliding by semitones, till I sink to the minor,—yes. 
And 1 blunt it into a ninth, and J stand on alien ground, 
Surveying awhile the heights,! rolled from into the 
' deep; , « 

, Which., hark, I haVe dared and done, for my resting-place 
Js found, 

'i TIP»*G. Major of this life : so, now I will try to sleep, 
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With that he returns to human life* content to 
labour m its limits—the common chord is his. 
But he has been where he shall be, and he is not 
likely to be satisfied with the C major of life. 
This, in Browning's thought, is the true comfort 
and strength of the life of the artist, to whom these 
fallings from us, vamshmgs, these transient visits 
of the infinite Divine, like swallows that pass m 
full flight, are more common than to other men. 
They tell him of the unspeakable beauty; they 
let loose his spmt to fly into the third heaven. 

So much foi the theory in this poem. As to the 
artist and his art in it, that is quite a different 
matter , and as there are few of Browning’s poems 
which'reach a higher level than this both in form, 
thought, and spiritual passion, it may be worth 
while, foi once, to examine a poem of his at large. 

Browning’s imagination conceived in a moment 
the musician’s experience from end to end ; and the 
form of the experience arose along with the con¬ 
ception. He saw Abt Vogler in the silent church, 
playing to himself before the golden towers of the 
organ, and slipping with sudden surprise into a 
strain which is less his than God's. He saw the 
vision which accompanied the music ap4*the man's 
heart set face to face with the palace of music he 
had built *Hq saw him live m it and then pass 
to heaven with it and lose it And he saw the 
close of the experience, with all its scenery in the 
church, and in Abt Vogier’s heart at thq same turn* . 
in one vision. In this unconscious shaping of his 
thought«4nto a human incident, with its soul and 
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scenery, is |Jie imagination creating, like a god, a 
thing unknown, unseen before. 

Having thus shaped the form, the imagination 
passed on to make the ornament. It creates that 
far-of image of Solomon and his spirits building 
their palace for the Queen of Sheba which exalts the 
whole conception and enlarges the reader’s imagin¬ 
ation through all the legends of the great King— 
and then it makes, for fresh adornment, the splen¬ 
did piling up of the sounds into walls of gold, pin¬ 
nacles, splendours and meteor moons ; and lastly, 
with upward sweeping of its wings, bids the sky 
to fall in love with the glory of the palace, and 
the mighty forms of the noble Dead to walk in it. 
This is the imagination at play with its conception, 
adorning, glorifying, heightening the full im¬ 
pression, but keeping every imaged ornament 
misty, impalpable, as in a dream—for so the con¬ 
ception demanded. , 

And then, to fill the conception with the spirit of 
humanity, the personal passion of the poet rises 
and falls through the description, as the music 
rises and falls. We feel his breast beating against 
ours; till the timg comes when, like a sudden 
change it*-/* great song, his emotifcn changes into 
fecstasy in the outburst of the 9th verse : 

The^ffore to whorti turn I but to thee. the«ineflable Name ? 

It almost brings tears into the eyes. This is 
^jMreation—this is what* imagination, intense 
.emotion, and 1 individuality have made of the 
material of thought—poetry, not prose. 
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Even at the close, the conception, t>e imagina¬ 
tion, and the personal passion keep their art. The 
rush upwards of the imaginative feeling dies slowly 
away ; it is as evanescent as the Vision of the 
Palace, but it dies into another picture of humanity 
which even more deeply engages the human heart. 
Browning sees the organ-loft now silent and dark, 
and the silent figure in it, alone and bowed over 
the keys. The church is still, but aware of what 
has been. The golden pijx*s of the organ are lost 
in the twilight and the music is over—all the 
double vision of the third heaven into which he 
has been caught has vanished away. The form 
of the thing rightly fits the idea. Then, when the 
form is shaped, the {Kiel fills it with the deep 
emotion of the musician’s soul, and then with liis 
own emotion ; and close as the air to the earth are 
the sorrow and exultation of Abt Vogler and 
Browning in the human heart—sorrow for the 
vanishing and the failure, exultant ]oy because 
what has lieen is bftt an image of the infinite 
beauty they will have in God. In the joy they 
do not sorrow for the failure. It is nothing but an 
omen of success. Their soul* greater than the 
vision, takes up*coi»mon life with pa t ie nce and 
silent hope. We hear them sigh and strike the 
chord of C. # 

This is lyric imagination at work in lyric poetry. 
There are two kinds of lyrics among many others. 
One is where the strong emotion of th£ poet, fusfHg* 
all his materials into one creation, comes to a 
height and then breaks off suddenly. It is ltk$ 
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a thunderstorm, which, doubling and redoubling 
its flash and roar, ends in the zenith with the 
brightest flash and loudest clang of thunder. There 
is another kind. It is when the storm of emotion 
reaches, like the first, its climax, but does not end 
with it. The lyric passion dies slowly away from 
the zenitli to the horizon, and ends in quietude 
and beauty, attended by soft colour and gentle 
sounds; like the thunderstorm which faints with 
the sunset and gathers its clouds to be adorned 
with beauty. This lyric of Browning’s is a noble 
example of the second type. 

I take another poem, the Grammarian’s Funeral, 
to illustrate his art. The main matter of thought 
in it is the same as that oi Alt Vogler, with the 
variation that the central figure is not a musician 
but a grammaiian ; that what he pursued was 
critical knowledge, not beauty, and that he is not 
a modern, like Abt Vogler, but one of the Renais¬ 
sance iolk, and seized, as men were seized then, 
with that insatiable curiosity which characterised 
the outbreak ot the New Learning. The matter 
of thought in it is of less interest to us than the 
poetic creation wrought out of it, or than the art 
. with wiut’ix- it is done. We see the form into 
which the imaginative conception is thrown— 
th n group of' sorrowing students carrying theii 
master’s corpse to the high platform of the 
mountain, singing what he was, in admiration and 
‘'honour and delight that he had mastered life and 
won eternity; a conception full of humanity, as 
fuh of the life of the dead master’s soul as of the 
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students’ enthusiasm. This thrills vs into crea¬ 
tion, with the poet, as we read. Then the imagina¬ 
tion which has made the conception into iorm 
adorns it. It creates the plain, the encircling 
mountains, one cloudy peak higher than the rest; 
as we mount we look on the plain below ; we reach 
the city on the hill, pass it, and climb the lull-top ; 
there are all the high-flying birds, the meteors, the 
lightnings, the thickest dew. And we lay our 
dead on the peak, aliove the plain. This is the 
scenery, the imaginative ornament, and all 
through it we are made to heat the chant of the 
students ; and so lifting is the melody of the verse 
we seem to taste the air, fresher and fresher as we 
climb. Then, finally, into the midst o.f this flows 
for us the eager intensity of the scholar. Dead as 
he is, we feel him to be alive ; never resting, push¬ 
ing on incessantly, beating failure beneath his 
feet, making it the ^tep for further search for the 
infinite, resolute to live in the dull limits of the 
present work, but never content save in waiting 
for that eternity which will fulfil the failure of 
earth ; which, missing earth’s success, throws itself 
on God, dying to gain the highest. This is the 
passion of the "poem, and Brownin^i*-*** it like a 
fire. It was his own, his very life. He pours 71 
into the students who rejoice in the death of their 
master, and he gives it to us as we read the poem. 
And then, because conception, imagination, and 
intensity of thought "and emotion ajl here 
together, as in Abt Vogler, the melody of the jxiem 
is lovely, save in one verse which ought to he out 
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of the poem. As to the conclusion, it is priceless. 
Such a conclusion can only emerge when all that 
precedes it finely contains it, and I have often 
thought that it pictures Bi owning himself. I wish 
he had been buned on a mountain top, all Italy 
below him. 


Well hue’s the platform, here's the proper place: 

Hail to your puilieu:*. 

All ye lngh-flyeis of the tiathered rue. 

Swallows and curlews * 

Hole's the lop peak, the multitude below 
lave, for ton < an, theie • 

This man decided not to Live but Know— 

Bury this man there ? 

Here—ben \ Ins place, where meteors shoot, clouds form 
Lightnings are loosened. 

Stars come and go I Let joy break with the stoim. 
Peace let the dew send I 
Lofty designs must clo >e in like effects. 

Ixiftily lying, 

Leave him -still loftiei than the world suspects, 

Living and dying 


This is the aitist at woik, and I doubt whether 
all the laborious prose written, in history and 
criticism, on the ievival of learning, will ever 
express better than this short poem the inexhaust¬ 
ible thirst the Renaissance m its pursuit of 
knowledge, or the enthusiasm of the pupils of a 
New n Scholar for his desperate strife .to know in a 
short life the very centre of the Universe. 

„ Another poem on the arts which is mixed up 
yjHh: Browning's theory of lifers Andrea del Sarto. 
Into it the theory slips, like an uninvited guest into 
jl 4ioner-party of whom it is felt that he has some 
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relation to some one of the guests, bu£ for whom no 
cover is laid. The faulty and broken life of 
Andrea, in its contrast with his flawless drawing, 
has been a favourite subject with poets. Alfred de 
Musset and others have dramatised it, and it secm9 
strange that none of our soul-wrecking and 
vivisecting novelists have taken it up for their 
amusement Browning has not left out a single 
point of the subject. The only criticism I should 
make of tliis admirable poem is that, when we 
come to the end, we dislike the woman and despise 
the man more than we pity either, of them; and in 
tragic art-work of a fine quality, pity for human 
nature with a far-off tenderness in it should remain 
as the most lasting impression. AU.the greater 
artists, even while they went to the bottom of 
sorrow and wickedness, have done this wise and 
beautiful thing, and Browning rarely omits it. 

The first art-mattpr in the poem is Browning’s 
sketch of the sudden genesis of a picture. Andrea 
is sitting with his wife on the window-seat looking 
out to Fiesole. As he talks she smiles a weary, 
lovely, autumn smile, and, born in that instant and 
of her smile, he sees his picture, knows its atmo- 
, sphere, realisesftts tone of colour, feehyfR.pre vailing 
sentiment. How he will execute it is anotKSV 
question, depends on other things.; but no 
better sketch could be given of the sudden spiritual 
fashion in which great pictures are generated. 
Here are the lines, apd they also strikg the keynote 
of Andrea’s soul—that to which hislife has brought 
him. 
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You smile ? why, there's my picture ready made, 
There’s wliat we painters call our harmony I 
A common greyness silvers everything,— 

All in a twilight, you and I ahke— 

You, at the point of your first prid*' m me 
(That's gone, you know),—but I, at every point ; 
My youth, iny hope, my art, being all toned down 
To yonder sober pleasant Fiesole. 

There’s the bell clinking from the chapel-top; 
That length of convent-wall across the way 
Holds the trees safer, huddled more inside ; 

The last monk leaves the gaidcn; days decrease, 
And autumn grows, autumn m everything. 

Eh > the whole seems to fall into a shape 
As if I saw alike my work and self 
And all that I was bom to be and do, 

A twilight piece I-ove, we are in God’s hand. 


In God’s hand ? Yes, but why t>cing free are 
we so fettered ? And here slips in the unbidden 
guest of the theory. Andrea has chosen earthly 
love; Lucrezia is all in all; and he has reached 
absolute perfection in drawing— 

v 

I ilo what many dream of, all their lives. 

t 

He can reach out beyond himself no more. He 
has got the earth, lost the heaven. He makes no 
error, and has, therefore, no impassioned desire 
which, ffcjmipg through the faulty picture, makes it 
greater art than his faultless work. “ The soul is 
gone frogi me,, that vext, suddenly-impassioned, 
upwhrd-rushing thing, with its play, insight, 
broken sorrows, sudden joys, pursuing, uncontented 
hfe. ** Other men reach a heaven shut out from me, 
though they c&nnot draw like me. No praise or 
blarfjp affects me. I know my handiwork is 
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perfect. But there bums a truer light of God in 
them. Lucrczia, I am judged.” • 

Ah, but a man's retfch .should exceed lus grasp, 

Or what’s a heaven for ? All is silver-grey 
Placid and perfect with my art :—the worse 

" Here,” he says, “ is a piece of Rafael. The 
arm is out of drawing, and I could make it right. 
But the passion, the soul of the thing is not in me. 
Had you, my love, but urged me upward, to glory 
and God, I might have been uncontent; I might 
have done it for you. No,” and again he sweeps 
round on himself, out of his excuses, ” perhaps not, 
' incentives come from the soul’s self ’; and mine 
is gone. Fve chosen the love of you, Lucrezia, 
earth’s love, and 1 cannot pass beyond my fault¬ 
less drawing into the strife to paint those divine 
imaginations the soul conceives.” 

That is the meaning of Browning. The faultless, 
almost mechanical aft, the art which might be born 
of an adulterous connection between science and 
art, is of little value to men. Not in the flawless 
painter is true art found, but in those who painted 
inadequately, yet whose pictures breathe 

Infinite passion and the pajg. 

Of finite hearts that yean^r 

In this incessant strife to create new worlds $nd in 
their creation, which always ending in partial 
failure forces fresh m effort—is, Browning might 
have said, the excuse for God having delibdtatety 
made us defective. Had we been made gootf, had 
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we no strife with evil; had we the power to embody 
at once the beauty we are capable of seeing; could 
we have laid our hand on truth, and grasped her 
without the dcsjMjrate struggle we have to win one 
fruit from hci tree ; had we had no strong crying 
and teais, no agony against wrong, against our own 
passions and their woik, against false views of 
things-we might have been angels; but we 
should not have had Humanity and all its wild 
history, and all its work , we should not have had 
that which, for all I know, may be unique in the 
umveise, no, nor any of the great results of the 
battle and its misery. Had it not been loi the 
defectiveness, the sin and pain, we should have 
had nothing of the inteicst of the long evolution of 
science, law and government, of the cliaim of 
discovery, of pursuit, of the slow upbuilding of 
moial right, of the vast variety of philosophy. 
Above all, we should have had none of the great 
art men love so well, no Odyssey, Dtvtne Comedy, 
no Hamlet, no (Edtpus, no Handel, no Beethoven, 
no painting or sculpture where the love and sorrow 
of the soul breathe in canvas, fresco, maible and 
bion/e, no, noi any of the great and loving lives 
who suffered and oveicame, from Chnst to the poor 
wn<t d^s for love in a London lane. All 
these are made through the struggle,, and the 
sorrow. ' We Should not have had, I repeat, 
humanity ; and provided no soul perishes for ever 
but lives to find union with undying love, the 
garad, with uU, its terrible sorrow, pays for the 
Candje. We may find out, so mo day, that the 
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existence and work of humanity, crucified as it has 
been, are of untold interest and use to*the universe 
—which things the angels desire to look into. If 
Browning had listened to that view, he would, I 
think, have accepted it 

Old Pictures in Florence touches another side of 
his theory. In itself, it is one of Browning’s half- 
humourous poems; a pleasantly-composed piece, 
glancing here and glancing there, as a man’s mind 
does when leaning over a hill-villa’s parapet on a 
sunny morning in Florence. I have elsewheie 
quoted its beginning It is a fine example of his 
nature-poetry it cieates the scenery and atmo¬ 
sphere of the poem , and the four lines with which 
the fpuith veise closes sketch what Browning 
though to be one of his poetic gifts— 

And mark through the winter afternoons 
By a gift God grants me now and then 
In the mild decline of those suns like moons, 

Who walked in* Florence besides her men 

This, then, is a pqpm of many moods, beginning 
with Giotto’s Tower , then wondering why Giotto 
did not tell the poet who loved lum so mu< h that 
one of his pictures was lying hidden in a shop 
where some on»else picked it*up ; then, thinki ng 
of all Giotto’s followers, whose ghos^JfUe imagine 
are wandeqng through Florence, sorrowing for the 
decay of then' pictures. 

“ But at least they have escaped, and have their 
holiday in heaven, and do not care one strait for 
our praise or blame.* They did their woik, they 1 
and the great masteis. We call tliem old Master? 
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but they were new in their time ; their old Masters 
were the (Greeks. They broke away from the 
Greeks and revolutionised^ art into a new life. 
In our turn we must break away from them." 

And now glides in the theory. “ When Greek 
art reached its perfection, the limbs which infer the 
soul, and enough of the soul to inform the limbs, 
were faultlessly represented. Men said the best 
had been done, and aspiration and growth in art 
ceased. Content with what had been done, men 
imitated but did not create. But man cannot 
remain without change in a past {'erfection ; for 
then he remains in a kind of death. Even with 
failure, with faulty work, he desires to make new 
things, and in making, to be alive and feel his life. 
Therefore Giotto and the rest began to create a 
fresh aspect of humanity, which, however imper¬ 
fect in form, would suggest an infinite perfection. 
The Greek perfection ties us down to earth, to 
a few forms, and the sooner, if it forbid us to go on, 
wo reject its ideal as the only pne, the better for art 
and for mankind. 

’Tis a life-long toil till our lump lie leaven— 

The better I What's come to perfection perishes. 
'rhuuj*4,f*arncd on earth, we shall practise in heaven : 
Works fy>ne leas! rapidly, Art most cherishes. 

‘t The 1 great Campanile is still unfinished ; " so he 
shapes his thoughts into his scenery. Shall man 
be .satisfied in art with ihe crystallised joy of 
Apollo, or fhe petrified grief ‘'of Niobe, when there 
areoa million more expressions of joy and grief to 
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render ? In that way felt Giotto and his crew. 

“ We will paint the whole of man,” they cried, 
“ paint his new hopesasd joys and pains, and never 
pause, because we shall never quite succeed. We 
will paint the soul in all its infinite variety—bring 
the invisible full into play. Of course we shall 
miss perfection—who can get side by side with 
infinitude ?—but wc shall grow out of the dead 
perfection of the past, and live and move, and have 
our being. 

Let the visible go to the dogs—what matters ? ” 

Thus art began again. Its spring-time came, 
dim and dewy ; and the world rejoiced. 

And that is what has happened again and again 
in the history of art. Browning has painted a 
universal truth. It was that which took place 
when Wordsworth, tlirowing away the traditions 
of a century and all tlje finished perfection, as men 
thought, of the Augustan age, determined to write 
of man as man, whatever the issue; to live with 
the infinite variety of human nature, and in its 
natural simplicities. What we shall sec, he 
thought, may be faulty, common, unideal, imper¬ 
fect. What w^ shall write will not have thecon- 
ventional perfection of Pope and Gfay, wmcTi Tfti- 
the cultivated world admires, and in which it rests 
content—growth and movement dead—but it*will 
be true, natural, alive, running onwards to a far-off 
goal. And we who write—our loins are acqnct, 
our lights burning, as men waiting for the revel a-* 
tion of., the Bridegroom. Wordsworth brought 
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back the soul to Poetry. She made her failures, 
but she was alive. Spring was blossoming around 
hei with dews and living airs, and the infinite 
opened before her. 

So, too, it was when Turnei recreated land¬ 
scape art. There was the perfect Claudesque 
landscape, with all its parts ananged, its colours 
chosen, the composition balanced, the tiee hero, 
the river there, the figures in the foreground, the 
accurate distribution and gradation of the masses 
of light and shade. “ There,” the critics said, 
“ we have had perfection. Let us rest in that.” 
And all growth in landscape-art ceased. Then 
came Turner, who, when he had followed the old 
for a time and got its good, broke away from jt, as if 
in laughter. “ What,” he felt, “ the infinite of 
natuie is ttefoie me; inconceivable change and 
variety m earth, and sky, and sea—and shall I be 
tied down to one form of painting landscape, one 
arrangement of artistic properties 3 Let the old 
perfection go.” And we had our revolttgop m 
landscape ait nothing, perhaps, so faultless as 
Claude's < omposition, but life, love of nature, and 
an illimitable range , incessant change, movement, 
and aj§)Ar&tion winch have never since allowed 
me landscape artist to think that he has attained. 

On another side of the ai t of painting, Rossetti, 
Millais, Hunt arose ; and they said,**' We will paint 
men as they actually were in the past, in the 
moments of their passion, and with their emotions 
'on their faces? and with the scenery around them 
as rt was; and whatever background of nature 
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there was behind them, it shall be painted direct 
from the very work of nature herself, and in her 
very colours. In doiag*this our range will become 
infinite. No doubt we shall fail. We cannot 
grasp the whole of nature and humanity, but we 
shall be in their life : aspiring, alive, and winning 
more and more of truth.” And the world of art 
howled at them, a$ the world of criticism howled 
at Wordsworth. But a new life and joy began to 
move in painting. Its winter was over, its spring 
had begun, its summer was imagined. Their 
drawing was faulty ; their colour was called crude ; 
they seemed to know little or nothing of composi¬ 
tion ; but the Spirit of Life was in them, and their 
faults were worth more than the best successes ot 
the school that followed Rafael ; for their faults 
proved that passion, aspiration and originality 
were again alive: 

•v. 

Clive these, I exhort you, their guerdon and gloty 
For daring so much, before they well did it 

• 

If ever the artist should say to himself, “ What 
I desire has been attained: I can but imitate 01 
follow it ” ; or if the people who care for any art 
should think, “ The best has been reached , ;Jlet us 
be content to rest in that i>erfection theaeanr- 
of art has oome. , # 

The next poem belonging to this subject is Aho 
second pait of Pippa Passes. What concerns us 
Here is that Jules, the # French artist, loves Plie^e; 
and on his return from his marriage "jxmrs out his 
soul to Her concerning his art. 
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In his wqrk, in liis pursuit of beauty through his 
aspiration to the old Greek ideal, he has found 
his full content—his heaven upon earth. But 
now, living love of a woman has stolen it. How 
can he now, he asks, pursue that old ideal when he 
has the real ? how carve Tydeus, with her about 
the room ? He is disturbed, thrilled, uncontent. 
A new ideal rises. How can he now 


Bui i.icli conception stand while, trait by tiait, 

My hand transfer-, its lineament* to stone ? 

Will my meie fancies live near you, then tiuth - 
I he live truth, passim? and repassing me 
Sitting beside me f 

Before he had seen her, all the vaned stuff of 
Nature, every material in her workshop, tended to 
one form of beauty, to the human archetype. But 
now she, Phene, represents the archetype; and 
though Browning does not express this, we feel 
that if Jules continue m that opinion, his art will 
die. Then, carried away by his enthusiasm for his 
art, he passes, through a statement that nature 
suggests in all her doings man and his life and hi* 
beauty—a statement Browning himself makes in 
Parjicgsus —to a description of the capabilities of 
■various stun\ in nature under the sculptor’s hand, 
and especially, ot marble as having^ in it the capa¬ 
bilities of all the other stuffs and‘also something 
more—a living spiri t in itself which aids the sculptor, 
and even does some of hif work. 

This is a siibtle thought peculiarly characteristic 
of •Browning’s thinking about painting, music, 
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poetry, or sculpture. I believe he fel£, and if he 
did not, it is still true, that the vehicle of any art 
brought something out’of itself into the work of the 
artist. Abt Vogler feels this as he plays on the 
instrument he made. Any musician who plays on 
two instruments knows that the distinct instru¬ 
ment does distinct work, and loves each instrument 
for its own spirit; because each makes his art, 
expressed in it, different from his art expressed in 
another. Even the same art-creation is different 
in two instruments : the vehicle does its own part 
ot the work. Any painter will say the same, ac¬ 
cording as he woiks in fresco or on canvas, m water¬ 
colour or in oil. Even a material like charcoal 
mak£> him work the same conception in,a different 
.way. I will quote the passage; it goes to the 
root of the matter ; and whenever I read it, I seem 
to hear a well-known sculptor as he talked one 
night to me of the spiritual way in which marble, 
so soft and yet so firm, answered like living ma¬ 
terial to his tool, sending flame into it, and then 
seemed, as with a voice, to welcome the emotion 
which, flowing from him tlirough the chisel, passed 

into the stone. 

• 

But of the stuffs one can be mastcifof. 

How 1 divined their capabilities I * 

From the <*)fl-rinded smoothening«facile ahalk 
That yields your outline to the air's embrace, 
Half-softened by a halo's pearly gloom: 

Down to the crisp imperious steel, so sure 
To cut its one coitfiaed thought clean/>ut 
Of all the world. But marble I—'ifeath my tools ' 
More pliable than jelly—as it were t 

Sothe clear primordial creature dug from deptu 
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In the earth’s heart, where itself breeds itself. 

And wherfue all baser substance may be worked ; 
Refine it ofl to air, you may—condense it 
Down to the diamond ,—is cicy metal there. 

When o'er the sudden speck my chisel tnps ? 

—Not flesh as flake off flake I scale, approach, 

Lay bare those bluish veins of blood asleep "> 

I.urks flame in no btrange windings where surprised 
By the swift implement sent home at once. 

Flushes and glowmgs radiate and hover 
About its track ? 

But Jules finds that Phene, whom he has been 
deceived into believing an intelligence equal to his 
own, does not understand one word he has said, is 
nothing but an uneducated girl; and his dream 
of perfection in the marriage of Art and Love 
vanishes away, and with the deception the v aims 
and hopes of his art as it has been. And Browning 
makes this happen of set purpose, in order that, 
having lost satisfaction in his art-ideal, and then 
his satisfaction in that ideal realised m a woman— 
having failed in Art and Love —he may pass on into 
a higher aim, with a higher conception, both of Art 
and love, and make a new world, in the woman 
and in the art. He is about to accept the failure, 
to take only to revenge on his deceivers, when 
Pippasjjigs as she is passing, and the song touches 
hHtHrfto fineh| issues of tliought. He sees that 
Phene’s soul is, like a butterfly, half-loosed from its 
chrysalis,'and ready for flight. The sight and song 
awake a truer love, for as yet he had loved Phene 
only Jhrough his art. Now he is impassioned with 
fity for a humkn soul, and his first new sculpture 
Will be the creation of her soul. 
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Shall to produce form out of unshaped»stuff 

Be Art—and further, to evoke a soul 

From form be nothing y This new soul is mine I 

At last, he is borne into self-forgetfulness by 
love, and finds a man’s salvation. And in that loss 
of self he drinks of the deep fountain of art. Aprile 
found that out. Sordello dies as he discovers it, 
and Jules, the moment he has touched its waters 
with his lip, sees a new realm of art arise, and loves 
it with such joy that he knows he will have power 
to dwell in his heart, and create from its joy. 

One may do whate'er one likes. 

In Art; the only thing is. to make sure 

That one does like it—which takes pains to know. 

He* breaks all his models up. They 'are paltry, 
dead things belonging to a dead past. " I begin,” 
he cries, " art afresh, in a fresh world, 

Some unsuspected isle in far-ofl seas.” 

The ideal that fajls means the birth of a new 
ideal The very centre of Browning as an artist is 
there: 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight bf&ter, 
Sleep towake! 


Sordello is another example of his theory, of a 
different t$pe Jrom Aprile, or that poet in Pauline 
who gave Browning the sketch from which Sordello 
was conceived. But Browning, who, as I have 
said, repeated his # theory, never # sepeatecP hits, 
examples : and Sordello is not only clearly varied 
from Aprile and the jierson m Pauline , but? tjie 
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variations Ihtmsdves die inventively varied. The 
complex tcnipci ament of Smdello incessantly alters 
its foim, not only as he gro.vyfiom youth to man*- 
hood, but as m cams tames meet him. They give 
him a shock, as a slight blow does to a kalcido- 
sco]X», and the whole pattern of Ins mind changes. 
But as with the bits of colotued glass in the 
kaleidosi oi>e, the elements of bordello's mind 1 emain 
the same. It is only towaids the end of his careei, 
on the forcible intioduction into his life oi new 
elements fiom the outward world, that his charac¬ 
ter ladic ally changes, and his soul is bom. He 
wins that which he has been without fiom the 
beginning. He wins, as we should say, a heart. 
He not only licgms to love Palma otheiwise than 
in his di earns, but the love of man anses with that 
Jove-foi, in chaiacteis like Sordello, personal 
love, once rcallj stuied, is sure to expand beyond 
itself—and then, following on the love of man, 
conscience is quickened into life, and for the first 
time recognises itself and its-duties. In this new 
light of love and conscience, directed towards 
humanity, he looks back on his life as an artist, 
or rather, Bi owning means us to do so; and we 
un<Je$vtand that he has done nothing worthy in 
fiis art; and hat even his gift of imagination has 
been without the fire of true passion. «Hi9 aspira¬ 
tions, his phantasies, his songs, done only for his 
own sake, have been cold, and left the world cold. 

9 He has aspired to a life m the realm of pure 
imagination, to winning by imagination alone all 
kndjgledge and all love, and the power over men 
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which flows from these. He is, in thA aspiration, 
Paracelsus and Apnle m one. But he has neither 
the sincerity of Paracelsus nor the passion of 
Aprile. He lives in himself alone, beyond the 
world of experience, and only not conscious of 
those barriers which limit oui life on which Brown¬ 
ing dwells so much, because he does not bring his 
aspirations or his imaginative work to the test by 
shaping them outside of himself. He fails, that is, 
to create anything wluch will please or endure ; 
fails in the first aim, the first duty of an artist. 
He comes again and again to the verge of creating 
something which may give delight to men, but 
only once succeeds, when by chance, m a moment 
of excited impulse, caused partly by his own 
vanity, and partly by the waves of humanity at 
Palma’s Court of Love beating on his soul, he breaks 
for a passing hour into the song which conquers 
Eglamor. When, at the end, he does try to shape 
himself for men, outside of himself, ho is too late 
for this life. He dies of the long struggle, of the 
revelation of his failure and the reasons of it, of 
the supreme light which falls on his wasted hie; 
and yet not wasted, since even in death ho has 
found his soul and all it means. Hi&iiftagiil&fren, , 
formerly only intellectual, has becofne emotional 
as well; he loves mankind, and sacrifices faine, 
power, and knowledge to its welfare. He no longer 
thinks to avoid, by liying only in himself, the 
baffling limitations winch inevitably trouble human « 
life; but now desires, working within these lirr^ts, 
Ho fix ljjp eyes on the ineffable Love; failing tout 
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making ovety failure a ladder on which to climb 
to higher things. This —the true way of life—he 
finds out as he dies. To liavc that spirit, and to 
work in it, is the very life of art. To pass for over 
out of and beyond one’s self is to the artist the 
lesson of Sordello’s stoiy. 

It is hardly learnt. The self in Sordcllo, the self 
of imagination, unwarmed by love of men, is driven 
out of the artist with strange miseries, battles and 
despairs, and these Browning describes with such 
inventiveness that at the last one is inclined to say, 
with all the pitiful irony of Christ, “ This kind goeth 
not forth but with prayer and fasting.” 

The position in the poem is at root the same as 
that in Tennyson’s Palace of Art. TheSe two 
poets found, about the same time, the same idea, 
and, independently, shaped it into poems. Tenny¬ 
son put it into the form of a vision, the defect of 
which was that it was too far removed from com¬ 
mon experience. Browning put it into the story 
of a man’s life. Tennyson expressed it with extra¬ 
ordinary clearness, simplicity, and with a wealth 
of lovely ornament, so rich that it somewhat 
overwhelmed the main lines of a his conception. 
BrtyWfnng* expressed it with extraordinary com¬ 
plexity, subtlety, and obscurity of diction. But 
when Wc take' the trouble of getting to the bottom 
of Sordello, wc find ourselves where we do not find 
ourselves in The Palace of Art —we find ourselves 
in close touch and friendship with a man, living 
wijfh liim, sympathising with him, pitying him, 
blAsing him. angry and delighted with him, 
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amazingly interested in his labyrintliine way of 
thinking and feeling ; we follow with lften interest 
his education, we $e^ a soul in progress; we 
wonder what he will do next, what strange turn 
we shall come to in his mind, what new effort he 
will make to realise himself; and, loving liim right 
through from hts childhood to his death, we are 
quite satisfied when he dies. At the back of this, 
and complicating it still more—but, when we 
arrive at seeing it clearly, increasing the interest of 
the poem—is a great to-and-fro of humanity at a 
time when humanity was alive and keen and full of 
attempting; when men were savagely original, 
when life was lived to its last drop, and when a new 
world # was dawning. Of all this outside humanity 
there is not a trace in Tennyson, and.Biowning 
could not have got on without it. Of course, it 
made his poetry difficult. We cannot get excel¬ 
lences without their attendant defects. We have 
a great deal to forgive in Sordello. But for the 
sake of the vivid humanity we torgive it all. 

Sordello begins as a boy, living alone in a castle 
near Mantua, built in a gorge of the low hills, and 
the description of the scenery of the castle, without 
and witliin, is o*e example of the fine ornament of 
which Sordello is so full. There, this rich 'and . 
fertile natiye lives, fit to receive delight at every 
sense, fit to shifl^e what is received iifto im^inaiive 
pictures within, but not without; content with the 
contemplation of his own imaginings. At fii^t it 
is Nature from whom^sordello receives ftnpressions,« 
and he amuses himself with the fancies he draws 
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from her. But he never shapes his emotion into 
actual song? Then tired of Nature, he dreams 
liimself into the skin and sojil^of all the great men 
of whom he has read. He becomes them in him¬ 
self, as Pauline’s lover has done before him ; but 
one by one they fade into unreality—for he knows 
nothing of men—and the last projection of himself 
into Apollo, the Lord of Poetry, is the most unreal 
of them all: at which fantasy all the woods and 
streams and sunshine round Goito are infinitely 
amused. Thus, when he wants sympathy, he does 
not go down to Mantua and make song for the 
crowd of men ; he invents in dreams a host of 
sympathisers, all of whom are but himself in other 
forms. Even when he aims at perlection, and, 
making himself Apollo, longs for a Daphne to 
double his life, his soul is still such stuff as dreams 
are made of, till he wakes one morning to ask 
himself: “ When will this dream be truth ? ” 
This is the artist’s temperament in youth when 
he is not possessed of the .greater qualities of 
genius—his imaginative visions, his aspirations, 
his pride in apartness from men, his self-content¬ 
ment, his sloth, the presence in him of barren 
imagination, the absence from it ef the spiritual, 

, nothing in "him which as yet desires, through the 
sorrow and stnfe of life, God’s infinitude, or man's 
lova; £ natural life indeed, forgiveable, gay, 
sportive, dowered with happy self-love, good to 
pass through and enjoy, but better to leave behind. 
* But* Sordelto .will not become the actual artist" 
till Jje lose his self-involvement and find hi9 soul, 
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not only m love of his Daphne but in love oi man. 
And the first thing he will have to do iS that which 
Soidello does not cjr® to do—to embody before 
men in order to give them pleasure or impulse, to 
console oi exalt them, some of the imaginations 
he has enjoyed within himself. Noi can Sordello’s 
imagination reach true passion, foi it ignoies tliat 
which chiefly makes the artist, union with the 
passions of mankind. Only when neai to death 
does he outgrow the boy of Goito, and then we 
find that he has ceased to be the artist. Thus, the 
poem is the history of the failure of a man with an 
artistic tempeiament to be an artist. Or rather, 
that is pait of the story of the poem, and, as 
Browping was an artist himself, a pai t which is of 
the greatest interest 

Sordello, at the close of the first book, is weai led 
of dreams Even in his solitude, the limits of Me 
begin to oppress him. Time fleets, fate is tardy, 
life will be over befoie he lives. Then an accident 
helps him— 

Whu h bi c akmg on Sordello’., mixed content 
Opened like any flash that cures the blind 
The veritable business ol mankind 

This accident is the theme of the second book.^ 
It belongs to the subject of this Chapter, foi it 
contrasts "two types of the artist, Eglamor # and 
Sordello, and it introduces Naddo, the cntic, with 
a good knowledge of poetry, with a gieat deal of 
common sense, with* an inevitable gliding info thu» 
opinion that what society has stamped mu^t be 
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good—a mixed personage, and a sketch done with 
Browning’s Snunourous and pitying skill. 

The contrast between Eglamor and Sordello runs 
through the whole poem. Sordello recalls Eglamor 
at the last, and Naddo appears again and again to 
give the 

solution of the problems which Sordello makes for 
himself. Eglamor is the poet who has no genius, 
whom one touch of genius burns into nothing, but 
who, having a charming talent, employs it well; 
and who is so far the artist that what he feels he 


worldly as well as the common-sense 


is able to shape gracefully, and to please mankind 
therewith; who, moreover loves, enjoys, and is 
wholly possessed with what he shapes in song. 
This is good ; but then he is quite satisfied with 
what he does; he has no aspiration, and afl the 
infinitude of beauty is lost to him. And when 
Sordello takes up his incomplete song, finishes it, 
inspires, expands what Eglamor thought perfect, 
he sees at last that lie has only a graceful talent, 
that he has lived in a vain show, like a gnome in 
a cell of the rock of gold. Genius, momentarily 
realising itself in Sordello, reveals itself to Eglamor 
with all its infinities; Heaven and Earth and the 


universe open on Eglamor, and tli* revelation of 
,what he is, and of the perfection beyond, kills him. 
That is a fine, 4rue, and piteous sketch. 

But Sordello, *who is the man of possible genius, 
is not much better off. There has been one out¬ 


break into reality at Palma’s fourt of Love. Every 
«ie, 'afterward?, urges him t® sing. The critics 
gather round him. He makes poems, he becomes 
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the accepted poet of Northern Italy. But he 
cannot give continuous delight to the Vorld. His 
poems are not like hi^ song befoie Palma. They 
have no true passion, being woven like a spider’s 
web out of his own inside. His case then is more 
pitiable, his failure more complete, than Eglamor’s. 
Eglamor could shape something; he had his own 
enjoyment, and he gave pleasure to men. Sordello, 
lured incessantly towards abstract ideals, lost in 
their contemplation, is smitten, like Aprile, into 
helplessness by the multitudinousness of the images 
he sees, refuses to descend into real life and submit 
to its limitations, is driven into the slothfulness ol 
that dreaming imagination which is powerless to 
embody its images in the actual song. Sometimes 
he tries to express himself, longing for reality. 
When he tries he fails, and instead of making 
failure a step to higher effort, he falls back 
impatiently on lumself, and is lost in himself. 
Moreover, he tries always within himself, and with 
himself for judge. IJe does not try the only thing 
which would help him—the submission of his 
work to the sympathy and judgment of men. Out 
of touch with any love save love of his own 
imaginings, he aannot receive those human impres¬ 
sions which kindle the artist into work, nor answer. 
the cry which comes from mankiAd, with such 
eagerness, to ^genius— “ Express for us *in glear 
form that which we vaguely feel. Make us see and 
admire and love.” TJien he ceases even to love 
song, because, though he can imagiacf everytTiing,« 
he can do nothing ; and deaf to the voices of ljien, 
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he despises man. Finally he asks himself, like 90 
many youn| poets who have followed his way, 
What is the judgment of the ycyld worth ? Nothing 
at all, he answers. With that ultimate folly, the 
favoimte resort of minor poets, Sordello goes 
altogether wiong. He pleases nobody, not even 
himself , spends his time in arguing inside himself 
why he has not succeeded , and comes to no con¬ 
clusion, except that total failuie is the necessity of 
the woild. At last one day, wandering from 
Mantua, he finds himself in his old environment, 
m the mountain cup where Goito and the castle lie. 
And the old dream, awakened by the old associa¬ 
tions, that he was Apollo, Lord of Song, rushed 
back upon lum and enwrapped him wholly^ He 
feels, m the blessed silence, that he is no longer 
what he has been of late, 

a pettish minstrel meant 
Jo wear away his soul in discontent, 

Brooding on fortune's malice, 

• 

but himself once more, freed from the woild of 
Mantua, alone again, but in his loneliness really 
more lost than he was at Mantua, as we soon find 
out in the third book. 

. I return, in concluding this chapter, to the point 
which bears mbst clearly on Browning ^ the poet 
of ajt. The dnly time when Sordello realises 
what it is to be an artist is when, swept out of 
himself by the kindled emgtion of the crowd at 
■the Court of Love and inspired also by the true 
emotion of Eglamor’s song, which has been made 
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because he loved it—his imagination is impassioned 
enough to shape for man the thing *withm him, 
outside of himself, ant^to sing for the joy of singing 
—-having forgotten fiimself in mankind, in then joy 
and in his own. 

But it was little good to him. When he stole 
home to Goito in a dream, he sat down to think 
ovei the transpoit he had felt why he felt it, how 
lie was bettei than Eglamor ; and at last, 1 laving 
missed the whole use of the experience (which was 
to draw him into the service of man withui the 
limits of life but to always transcend the limits m 
aspiration), he falls away from humanity into his 
own self again; and perfectly happy for the 
moment, but lost as an artist and a man, lies lazy, 
filleted and lobed on the turi, with a lute beside 
lum, looking ovei the landscape below the castle 
and fancying himself Apollo. This is to have the 
capacity to be an artist, but it is not to be an 
artist. And we leave Soidello lying on the grass 
enjoying himself, bitf not destined on that account 
to give any joy to man. 
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SORDELLO 

The period in which the poem of Sordello opens 
is at the end of the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century, at the time when the Guelf cities allied 
themselves against the Ghibellines in Northern 
Italy. They formed the Lombard League, and 
took their pnvate quarrels up into one great 
quarrel—that between the partisans of the Empire 
and those of the Pope. Sordello is then a young 
man of tliirty years. He was born in 1194, when 
the fierce fight in the streets of Vicenza took place 
which Salinguerra describes, as he looks back on 
liis life, in the fourth canto of this poem. The 
child is saved in that battle, and brought from 
Vicenza by Adelaide, the second wife of Ezzelino da 
Romano II.,* to Goito. He is really the son of 
Salinguerra and Retrude, a connection of 
Frederick II., but Adelaide conceals this, and 
brings him up as her page, alleging that he is the 
son of Elcorte, an archer. Palma* (or Cunizza), 
.Ezzelino’s daughter by Agnes Este, his first wife, 
is also at Goita in attendance on Adelaide. Sor¬ 
dello find She mefet as girl and boy, and she becomes 
one of the dreams with which his lonely youth at 
Goito is adorned. 

Browning spells tins name Ecelm, probably for easier 
use inverse. 
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At Adelaide’s death Palma discovers the real 
birth of Sordcllo. She has heard him sing some 
time before at a Lofavcourt, where he won the 
prize; where she, admiring, began to love him ; 
and this love of hers has been increased by his 
jwetic fame which has now filled North Italy. 
She summons lum fo her side at Verona, makes 
him understand that she loves him, and urges him, 
as Salingucrra’s son, to take the sideof the Ghibcl- 
lincs to whose cause Salinguerra, the strongest 
military adventurer in North Italy, has now devo¬ 
ted himself. When the poem begins, Salinguerra 
has received from the Em]>eror the badge which 
gives him the leadership of the Ghibellinc party 
in Nbrtli Italy. 

Then Palma, bringing Sordello to' see Salin¬ 
guerra, reveals to the great partisan that Sordello 
js his son, and that she loves him. Salinguerra, 
seeing in the union of Palma, daughter of the Lord 
of Romano, with his son, a vital souice of strength 
to the Emperor’s 'party, throws the Emperor’s 
badge on liis son’s neck, and offers him the leader¬ 
ship of the Ghibellines. Palma urges him to accept 
it; but Sordello has been a^eady convinced that 
the Guelf side is the right one to take for the sake of 
mankind. Rome, he thinks, is tlje great uniting 
power ; ftnl%by Rome can the cause of^peace and 
the happiness of the people be ifl the end secured. 
That cause—the cause of a happy people—is the 
one thing for whiefc, after many dreams centred in 
self, Sordello has come to care* He is sorely 
tempted by the love of Palma and by the^ower 
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offeied hum lo give up that cause or to palter 
with it, yet m the end Ins soul lesists the tempta¬ 
tion But the pait of his'life, in which ho has 
neglected his body, has left him without physical 
strength, and now the stiugglc of lus soul to do 
light in this spuitual crisis gives the last blow to 
his weakened frame. His heart bicaks, and he 
dies at the moment when he dimly sees the true 
goal of life This ii a mastei piece of the liony of 
the l r ate-Goddess, and a faint suspicion of this 
irony, undctlying life, even though Browning turns 
it found into final good, luns in and out of the 
whole poem m a winding thread of thought 
This is the histoiical backgiound of the poem, 
and in fiont of it aie repiesented Soidello, hiV life, 
his development as an individual soul, and his 
death 1 have, fiom one point of view, slightly 
analysed the hist two books of the poem, but to 
analyse the whole would be apart from the purpose 
of this hook. My object in this and the following 
chaptei is to mark out, with here and thei e a piece 
of explanation, certain characteristics of the poem 
in ielation, first to the time in which it is placed ,* 
secondly, to the development of SorjJello in contact 
with that time , and thirdly, to our own time, then 
’to trace the connection of the poem with the poetic 
evolution, of Browning; and finally,* to dwell 
throifghout the whole discussion on its poetic 
qualities. 

0 1. The tuge in which the 4 X>et’s thought and 
action are placed is the beginning of the thirteenth 
centflry in North Italy, a period in which the 
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religious basis of life, laid so enthusia^ically in the 
eleventh century, and gradually weakening through 
the twelfth, had all foift faded away for the medise- 
val noble and burgher, and even for tlie clergy. 
Religion, it is true* was confessed and its dogmas 
believed in ; the Cistercian revival had restored 
some of its lost influence, but it did not any longer 
restrain the passions, modify the wickedness, con¬ 
trol the ambitions or subdue the world, in the heart 
of men, as it had done in tin* eleventh century. 
There was in Italy, at least, an unbridled licence of 
life, a fierce individuality, wliich the existence of 
a number of small republics encouraged ; and, in 
consequence, a wild confusion of thought and act 
in every sphere of human life. Moreover, all 
through the twelfth century there had been a 
reaction among the artistic and literary men 
against the theory of life laid down by the monks, 
and against the merely saintly aims and practice 
of the religious, of wliich that famous passage 
in Aucassin and NicSlete is an embodiment. Then, 
too, the love poetry (a poetry which tended to 
throw monkish purity aside) started in the midst 
of the twelfth century ; then t^e troubadours began 
to sing; and* then the love-songs of Germany 
arose. And Italian poetry, a poetry which tended 
to repel the religion ol the spirit /or the religion 
of enjoyment, had begun in Sicily and Sieifa in 
1172-78, and was nurtured in the Sicilian Court of 
Frederick II., whil^ Sordello was a. youth.* All 
over Europe, poetry drifted into a secular poetry of 
love an*! war and romance. The religious ba$s of 
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life had loit its strength. As to North Italy, 
where our concern lies, humanity there was welter¬ 
ing like a sea, tossing up arfdtiown, with no direc¬ 
tion in its waves. It was not till Francis of Assisi 
came that a new foundation for religious life, a new 
direction for it, began to be established. As to 
Law, Government, Literature, and Art, all their 
elements were in equal confusion. Every noble, 
every warrior who reached ascendency, or was 
born to it, made his own laws and governed as he 
liked. Every little city had its own fashions and 
its own aims ; and was continually fighting, driven 
by jealousy, envy, hatred, or emulation, with its 
neighbours. War was the incessant business of 
life, and was carried on not only against neighbour¬ 
ing cities, but by each city in its own streets, from 
its own towers, where noble fought against noble, 
citizen with citizen, and servant with servant. 


Literature was only trying to begin, to find its 
form, to find its own Italian tongue, to understand 
what is desired. It took more than a century after 
Sordello’s youth to shape itself into the poetry of 
Dante and Petrarch, into their prose and the prose 
of Boccaccio. The; Vita Nuova was set forth in 
1290, 93, the Decameron in 1350, 53, and Petrarch 
was crowned ^t Rome in 1341. And the arts of 


sculpture and painting were in the samfi condition. 
They were struggling towards a new utterance, but 


as yet they could not speak. 

If is during this period of impassioned confusion 
and struggle towards form, during this carnival of 
indiidualitv. that Sordello, as conceived by 
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Browning, a modem in the midst of mediaevalism, 
an exceptional character wholly unfitted for the 
time, is placed by «Browning. And the clash 
between himself and his age is too much for him. 
He dies of it; dies of the strivings to find an 
anchorage for life, and of his inability to find it in 
this chartless sea. But the world of men, inces¬ 
santly recruited by new generations, does not die 
like the individual, and what Sordello could not do, 
it did. It emerged from this confusion in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, with 
S. Francis, Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, the 
Pisani, Giotto, and the Commonwealth oi Florence. 
Religion, Poetry, Prose, Sculpture, Painting, 
Government and Law found new foundations. 
The Renaissance began to dawn, and during its 
dawn kept, among the elect of mankind, all or 
nearly all the noble impulses and faith ot 
medievalism. 

This dawn of the Renaissance is nearly a hundred 
years away at the time of this poem, yet two of its 
characteristics vitally moved through this tran¬ 
sition period; and, indeed, while they continued 
even to the end of the Renaissance, were powers 
which brought ^t about. The first of these was 
a boundless curiosity about life, and the second 
was an intense individuality. No # one can read 
the history of *the Italian Republics in the thir¬ 
teenth century without incessantly coming into 
contact with both these elements worldng fiercely, 
confusedly, without apparently eithfcr impulse or 
aim, but producing a wonderful activity of Jife, 
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out of which, by command as it were of the gods, 
a new-created world might rise into order. It 
was as if chaos were stined, like a cauldron with 
a stick, that suns and planets, moving by living 
law, might emerge in beauty. Sordello lived in 
the first whirling of these undigested elements, 
and could only dream of what might be; but it 
was life in which he moved, disoiderly life, it is 
true, but not the dread disorder of decay. 
Browning paints it with delight. 

This unbridled curiosity working in men of 
unbridled individuality pioduced a tumbling con¬ 
fusion in life. Men, full of eagerness, each deter¬ 
mined to fulfil his own will, tned every land of life, 
attempted every kind of pursuit, strove to exper¬ 
ience all the passions, indulged then passing 
impulses to the full, and when they were weaned 
of any experiment m living passed on to the next, 
not with weanness but with fresh excitement. 
Cities, small republics, did the same collectively— 
Ferrara, Padua, Verona, Mantua, Milan, Parma, 
Floience, Pisa, Siena, Perugia Both cities and 
citizens lived m a nervous stoim, and at eveiy 
impulse passed into funous activity. In five 
minutes a whole town was up m the market-place, 
the bells rang, the town bannei was displayed, and 
m an hour the citizens were marching out of the 
gates to attack the neighbounng city. A single 
gibe m the streets, or at the church door, inter¬ 
changed between one noble a^d another of opposite 
factions, and the gutters of the streets ran red W*th 
thdnblood of a hundred men. This then was the 
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time of Sordello, and splendidly h%s Browning 
represented it. 

2. Sordello is the ftnage of this curiosity, and 
individuality, but only inwardly. In the midst of 
this turbulent society Browning creates him with 
the temperament of a poet, living in a solitary 
youth, apart from arms and the wild movement of 
the world. His soul is full of the curiosity of the 
time. The inquisition of his whole life, is “ What 
is the life most worth living ? How shall I attain 
it, in what way make it mine ? ” and then, “ What 
sort of lives are lived by other men ? " and, finally, 
“ What is the happiest life for the whole ? ” The 
curiosity does not drive him, like the rest of the 
world* into action in the world. It expands only 
in thought and dreaming. But however he may 
dream, however wrapt in self he may be, his 
curiosity about these matters never lessens for a 
moment. Even in death it is his ruling passion. 

Along with this he shares fully m the impas¬ 
sioned individuality 6f the time. Browning brings 
that torward continually. All the dreams of his 
youth centre in himself ; Nature becomes the 
reflection of himself ; all histories of great men he 
represents as in himself; finally, he becomes to 
himself Apollo, the incarnation of poetry. But he 
does not soek {o realize his individuality, ^ny more 
than his curiosity, in action. When he is dffawn 
out of himself at Mantua and sings for a time to 
please men, he finds tlfat the public dp not under¬ 
stand him, and flies back to lus solitude, back to his 
own soul* < And Mantua, and Jove, and advetftur« 
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all die within him. “ I have all humanity," 
he says, “ within myself—why then should I seek 
humanity ? ” This is the Way the age’s passion 
for individuality shows itself in him. Other men 
put it into love, war, or adventure. He does not; 
he puts it into the lonely building-up of his own 
soul. Even when he is brought into the midst 
of the action of the time we see that he is apart 
from it. As he wanders through the turmoil of 
the streets of Ferrara in Book iv., he is dreaming 
still of his own life, of his own soul. His curiosity, 
wars and adventures are within. The various 
lives he is anxious to live are lived m lonely imagin¬ 
ations. The individuality he realises is in thought. 
At this point then he is apart from his century—an 
exceptional temperament set in strong contrast to 
the world around him—the dreamer face to face 
with a mass of men all acting with intensity. And 
the common result takes place; the exceptional 
breaks down against the steady and terrible pull 
of the ordinary. It is Hanilet over again, and 
when Sordello docs act, it is just as Hamlet does, 
by a sudden impulse which lifts him from dreaming 
into momentary action, out of which, almost before 
he has realised he is acting, he slips back again into 
dreams. And his action seems to him the dream, 
and { his- dream the activity. TJjat ‘saying of 
Hamlet’s would be easy on the lips of Sordello, if 
we take “ bad dreams ” to mean for him what they 
, meafit for Hamlet the monjpnt he is forced to 
action in the real world—“ I could be bounded in 
a .nut-shell and think myself king oi infinite space, 
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had I not bad dreams.” When he is surprised into 
action at the Court of Love at Mantua, and wins 
the prize of song, tKfc seems to slip back into a 
sleepy cloud. But Palma, bending her beautiful 
face over him and giving him her scarf, wins him 
to stay at Mantua; and for a short time he 
becomes the famous poet. But he is disappointed. 
That which he felt himself to be (the supernal 
greatness of his individuality) is not recognised, 
and at last he feels that to act and fight his way 
through a world which appreciates his isolated 
greatness so little as to dare to criticise him, is 
impossible. We have seen in the last chapter how 
he slips back to Goito, to his contemplation of 
himsqjf in nature, to his self-communion, to the 
dreams which do not contradict his opinion of 
himself. The momentary creator perishes in the 
dreamer. He gives up life, adventure, love, war, 
and he finally surrenders his art. N o more poetry 
for him. 

It is thus that a character feeble for action, but 
mystic in imagination, acts in the petulance of 
youth when it is pushed into a clashing, claiming 
world. In this mood a year passes by in vague 
content. ‘ Ye* a little grain bf conscience makes 
him sour.” He is vexed that his youth is gone with • 
all its promised glow, pleasure and action ; and the 
vexation is suddenly deepened by*seeing a great 
change in the aspect of nature. “What,” he 
thinks, when he sees the whole valley filled .with 
Mincio in flood, “ caff Nature in this wly renew her • 
youth, apd not I ? Alas! I cannot so renew 
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inysell; yqpth is over.’' But if youth be dead, 
manhood remains; and the curiosity and indi¬ 
viduality of the age stirs in «hvn again. “ I must 
find," he thinks, “ the fitting kind of life. I must 
make men feel what I am. But how ; what do 
I want for this ? I want some outward power to 
draw me forth and upward, as the moon draws 
the waters ; to lead me to a life in which I may 
know mankind, in order that I may take out of 
men all l need to make myself into perfect form— 
a full poet, able to impose my genius on mankind, 
and to lead them where I will. What force can 
draw me out of these dreaming solitudes in which 
I fail to realise my ait ? Why, there is none so 
great as love. Palma who smiled on me, shu sliall 
be my moon.” At that moment, when he is again 
thrilled with curiosity concerning liie, again 
desirous to realise his individuality in the world 
of men, a message comes from Palma. " Come, 
there is much for you to do—como to me at 
Verona." She lays a political career beforo him. 
“ Take the Kaiser’s cause, you and I together ; 
build a new Italy under the Emperor." And 
Sordello is fired by the thought, not as yet for the 
sake of doing good to°man, but to satisfy his curios¬ 
ity in a new life, and to edify his individual soul 
into a perfection unattained as yet. " l will go," 
he thinks, " and be the spirit in this 0 body of man¬ 
kind, wield, animate, and shape the people of 
Italy* make them the form iu which I shall depress 
myself. It is*not enough to \ct, in imagination, 
all that man is, as I have done. I will now* make 
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men act by the force of my spirit: North Italy 
shall be my body, and thus I shall realise myself ” 
—as if one could , m \jith that self-contemplating 
motive, ever realise personality. 

This, then, is the position of Sordello in the 
period of history I have pictured, and it carries him 
to the end of the third hook of the poem. It has 
'embodied the history of his youth—of his first 
contact with the world; of his retreat from it into 
thought over what he has gone through; and of 
his reawakening into a fresh questioning—how he 
shall realise life, how manifest himself in action. 
“ What shall I do as a poet, and a man ? ” 

3. The next thing to be said of Sordello is its 
vivid realisation of certain aspects of medieval 
life, Behind this image of the curious dreamer 
lost in abstractions, and vividly contrasted with 
it, is the fierce activity of midiseval cities and men 
in incessant war; each city, each man eager to 
make his own individuality supreme ; and this is 
painted by Browning at the very moment when 
the two great parties were formed, and added to 
personal war the intensifying power of two ideals. 
This was a field for imagination in which Browning 
was sure to revel, like a wild ereature of the woods 
on a summer day. He had the genius of places, of, 
portraiture, and of sudden flashes • of action and 
' passion ; and* the time of which hft wrote supplied 
him with full matter for these several capacities 
of genius. # 

When we read ii vSorddlo of the fierce outbursts, 
of war v in, the cities of North Italy, we know^that 
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Browning saw them with his eyes and shared their 
fury and delight. Verona is painted in the first 
book just as the news arrives that her prince is 
captive in Ferrara. It is evening, a still and 
flaming sunset, and soft sky. In dreadful contrast 
to this burning silence of Nature is the wrath and 
hate which are seething in the market-place. Group 
talked with restless group, and not a face 

But wrath made livid, for among them were 
Death's staunch purveyors, such as have in care 
To feast him. Fear had long since taken root 
In every breast, and now these crushed its fruit, 

The ripe hate, like a wine ; to note the way 
It worlced while each grew drunk ! Men grave and grey 
Stood, with shut eyelids, rocking to and fro, f 
Letting the silent luxury tnckle slow * 

About the hollows where a heart should be , 

But the young gulped with a delirious glee 
Some foretaste of their first debauch in blood 
At the fierce news. 

Step by step the varying passions, varying with 
the men of the varied cities of the League assem¬ 
bled at Verona, are smitten out on the anvil of 
Browning’s imagination. Better still is the con¬ 
tinuation of the same'seene in the third book, when 
ihe night has come, and the raging of the people, 
reaching its height, declares war. P^ma and 
Sordejlo, 'who ate in the palace locking on the 
square, lean out to see and hear. On the black 
balcony beneath them, in tho, still air, amid a gush 
•f torch-fire, the grey-haired counsellors harangue 
the people; 
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then 

Sea-like that people surging to and fro 
Shouted. “ Hale lortli the carroch—trumpets, ho, 

A flourish ! Run it ^n«thc ancient grooves 1 
Back from the bell! Hammer—that whom behoves 
May hear the League is up I 

Then who will may read the dazzling account of 
the streets of Ferrara thick with corpses; of 
Padua, of Bassano streaming blood; of the wells 
chokeful of carrion, of him who catches in his spur, 
as he is kicking his feet when he sits on the well 
and singing, his own mother’s face by the grey 
hair ; of the sack of Vicenza in the fourth book ; of 
the procession of the envoys of the League through 
the streets of Ferrara, with ensigns, war-cars and, 
clangyig bells; of the wandering of Sordello at 
night through the squares blazing with fires, and 
the soldiers camped around them singing and 
shouting ; of his solitary silent thinking contrasted 
with their noise and action—and he who reads will 
know, as if he lived in them, the fierce Italian 


towns of the thirteeath century. 

Nor is his power less when he describes the 
solitary silent places of mediaeval castles, palaces, 
and their rooms; of the long, statue-haunted, 
cypress-avenued gardens, a vfaste of flowers and 
wild undergrowth. We wander, room by room, « 
through Adelaide’s castic at Goi to,» we see every 
beam in the c&iling, every figure ofi the fhpe%try ; 
we walk with Browning through the dark passages 
into the dim-lighted chambers of the town palace 
at Verona, and han£ over its balconies; we know« 
the gardens at Goito, and the lonely woods; ^tnd 
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we keep pace with Sordello through these desolate 
paths and Aex-gi oves, past the fountains lost in 
the wilderness of foliage, ghpibing fiom terrace 
to terrace, where the broken statues, swarming 
with wasps, gleam among the leering aloes and the 
undergrowth, m the garden that Salinguerra made 
foi his Sicilian wife at Ferrara. The words seem 
as it weie to flaic the ancient places out before 
the eyes. 

Mixed up with all this painting of towns, castles 
and gardens there is some natural description. 
Browning endeavours, it is plain, to keep that 
within the mediaeval sentiment. But that he 
should succeed m that was impossible. The 
mediaeval folk had little of oui specialised sentiment 
for landscape, and Browning could not get rid 
of it. 

The modem philosophies of Nature do not, 
however, appear in Sordello as they did in Paultne 
01 Paracelsus. Only once in the whole of Sordello 
is Natuie conceived as in analogy with man, and 
Browning says tins in a parenthesis. " Life is in 
the tempest,’ he cries, “ thought 

“ Clothes the keen hill top , mid day woods are fraught 

With fervours " , 

but, in spite of the mediaeval environment, the 
modern Way of Seeing Nature entefs into all his 
descriptions. They are none the worse for it, and 
do n$ jar too much with the mediaeval mise-en* 
*dne. We bxpect our modem sentiment, and 
Sortjpllo himself, being in many ways a modem. 
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seems to license these descriptions. Most of them 
also occur when he is on the canvas, and are a 
background to his thought. Moreover, they are 
not set descriptions; they are flashed out, as it 
were, in a few lines, as if they came by chance, and 
die not pursued into detail. Indeed, they are not 
done so much for the love of Nature herself, as for 
passing illustrations of Sordello’s ways of thought 
and feeling upon matters which are not Natuie. 
As such, even m a mediaeval poem, they are excus¬ 
able. And vivid they are in colour, in light, in 
reality. Some I have already isolated. Here are 
a few more, just to show his hand. This is the 
castle and its scenery, described in Book 1 .. 

In Mantua tmitorv half is slough, 

Half pine-tree foied maples, scarlet oaks 
Breed o’er the nver Ixtls even Mini id chokes 
With sand the summer thiougli but ’tis mora* 

In wintci up to Mantua’s will, lhen was. 

Some thirty years before tint evening's coil 
One spot reUaimcd from the surrounding ■•poll 
Goito , just a castle built amid 
A few low mountains firs and larches hid 
Their main defiles and nngs of vineyard bound 
The red Some captured creature in a pound, 
Whose artless wonder quite precludes distress, 

Secure beside in its own loveliness, 

So peered \&th airy head, brtow, above 
The castle at its toils, the lapwings love 
To glean among at grape time 

And this is the same place from the second t*>ok : 

And thus he wandered, dumb 
Till evening, whew he paused, thoroejgfaly spent 
On a blind hill-top down the gorge he went, 
^■jeHwjg himself up as to an embrace. 
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The moon came out; like features of a face, 

A querutaus fraternity of pines, 

Sad blackthorn clumps, leafless and grovelling vines 
Also came out, made gradually up 
The picture ; ’twas Goito's mountain-cup 
And castle. 

And here, from Book hi., is Spring when Palma, 
dreaming of the man she can love, cries that the 
waking earth is in a thrill to welcome him— 

“ Waits he not the waking year ? 

His almond-blossoms must be honey-npe 
By this ; to welcome him fresh runnels stripe 
The thawed ravines ; because of him the wind 
Walks like a herald.” 

This is May from Book ii. ; and afterwards, in 
the third book, the months from Spring to Summer 

My own month came ; 

’Twas a sunrise of blossoming and May. 

Beneath a flowering laurel thicket lay 
Sordello; each new sprinkle of white stars 
That smell fainter of wine than Massic jars 
Dug up at Baise, when the south wind shed 
The ripest, made him happier. • 

Not any strollings now at even-close 

Down the field path, Sordello! by thorn-rows 

Alive with lamp-flies, swimming spots of fire 

And clew, outlining the black cypress-spire 

She waits you at, Eljh», who heard yoii first 

Woo her, the snow month through, but, ere she durst 

Answer 'twas April. Linden-flower-time long 

Her eyes were'bn the ground; 'tis July,string 

No\y; aid, because white dust-clouds Overwhelm 

The woodside, here, or by the village elm 

That holds the moon, she meets you, somewhat pale. 

An<f here two pieces of fhc morning, one of 
the ^jde valley of Naples ; another with which the 
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poem ends, pure modern, for it does qpt belong to 
Sordello's time, but to our own century. This is 
from the fourth boek*- 

Broke 

Morning o’er earth , he yearned for all it woke— 
From the volcano's vapour-flag, winds hoist 
Black o'er the spread of sea,—down to the moist 
Dale’s silken barley-spikes sullied with lain, 

Swayed eaithwaids, heavily to rise again 

And this from the last book - 

l-o on a heathy brown ami nameless hill 
By spai kling \solo, in mist and chill. 

Morning jit t up higher and higher runs 

\ child ban loot and r<*sy See i the sun's 

On the squ<m cast It’s innci-coiut's low wall 

Like the chine oi sonic extinct animal 

I fall-turned to earth and floweis ; and through the haze 

(Save whore some slender patches oi gr t y mai/e 

Ale to be over-leaped) that boy has ciossed 

Ihe whole lull-side of dew and ixiwdcr-irost 

Matting the balm and mountain camomile 

ITp and up goes lie, singing all the while 

Soule unintelligible words to beat 

The lark, Cod's poet® swooning at his feet. 

As alive, and even clearer in outline than these 
natural descriptions, are the portraits in Sordello 
of the people trf the time. No one can mistake 
them for modern folk. I do not sjieak of the • 
portrait qf Sordello—that is chiefly of the soul, 
not of the Ixfciy—but of the personages* wfip fill 
the background, the heads of noble- houses, the 
warriors, priests, soldiers, singers, the womei^ and 
chiefly Adelaide anfl Palma. These^tand before* 
us as Tyjtoret or Veronese might have painted 
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them had tjiey lived on into the great portrait* 
century. Their dress, their attitudes, their sudden 
gestures, their eyes, hair, the*trick of their mouths, 
their armour, how they walked and talked and read 
and wrote, are all done in quick touches and jets 
of colour. Each is distinct from the others, each 
a type. A multitude of cabinet sketches of men 
are made in the market-places, in castle rooms, 
on the roads, m the gardens, on the bastions 
of the towns. Take as one example the Pope's 
Legate: 

With eyes, like fresh-blown thrush-eggs on a thread. 
Faint-blue and loosely floating in Ins head. 

Large tongue, moist open mouth , and this long while 

That owner of the idiotic smile 

Serves them I * 

Nor does Browning confine himself to personages 
of Sordello’s time. There are admirable portraits, 
but somewhat troubled by unnecessary matter, of 
Dante, of Charlemagne, of Hildebrand. One 
elaborate portrait is continued throughout the 
poem. It is that ot Salinguerra, the man of action 
as contrasted with Sordello the dreamer. Much 
pains are spent on this by Browning. We see him 
first in the streets ot Ferrara. 

Men understood 

Living was pleasant to him as lie wore „ 

His Careless Surcoat, glanced some missive o'er, 
Jrropped on his truncheon in the public way. 

Therioat the games at Mantua, when he is told 
Sordello wilf not come to sing 1 a welcome to hiifi, 
What cares he for poet’s whims ? 
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The easy-natured soldier ‘railed assent. 

Settled his portly pen.in smoothed hi*chm 
And nodded that the bull bait might begin 

Then mad with fighting frenzy m the sacking of 
Vicenza, then in his palace nursing his scheme to 
make the Emperor predominant, then pacing like 
a lion, hot with hope of mastering all Italy, when 
he finds out that Soidello is his son “ hands 
clenched, head erect, pm suing his discourse — 
cmnson ear, eyeballs suffused, temples full 
fraught.” 

Then in the fourth book there is a long portrait 
of him which I quote as a full specimen of the 
power with which Browning could paint a partisan 
of th« thirteenth centuiy. Though sixty years old, 
Salingueira looked like a youth— 

bo agile quick 

And graceful turned the head on tht broad client 
Encased in pliant steel his constant vest 
Whence split the sjin off m a spray of fire 
Acioss the room and loosened of its. tire 
Of steel that held ht breathe the comely brown 
Large massive Jocks discoloured as if a tiown 
Encircled them so frayed the liasnet where 
A shaip white line divided clean the hair, 

Glossy abov%, glossy below if swept 
Curling and fine about a brow thu9 kept 
Calm, laid coat upon ciat, maible and sound 
ThiB was the mystic mark the Tuscan found, 

Mused of fumed over books about Squire-fjred , 
No lion mort , two vivid eyes, enchased 
In hollows filled with many a shade and streak 
Settling from the boid nose and bearded cheek 
Nor nught the ha#f-smile reach then* that def^r.nad 
A l^p supremely ptrfect else—unwanned, 

UnY^ejted. less or more, indifferent 
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Whether on trees or men his thoughts were bent, 

'1 hought# rarely, after all, in tnm and train 
As now a period was fullillod again : 

Of such, a series made his kU, compressed 
In each, one story serving for the rest. 

Tliis is one example of a gallery of vivid por¬ 
traiture in all Browning’s work, such as Carlyle 
only in the nineteenth century has approached in 
England. It is not a national, but an international 
gallery of portraits. The greater number of the 
portraits are Italian, and they range over all 
classes ol society from the Pope to the peasant. 
Even Bishop Blougram has the Italian subtlety, 
and, like the Monsignoie in Pippa Passes, some¬ 
thing ot the politic morality oi Machiavelli., But 
Israel, Greece, France, Spain, Germany, and the 
days before the world was brought together, 
furnish him with men drawn as alive. He has 
painted their souls; but others have done this kind 
of painting as well, if not so minutely. But no 
others have painted so livingly the outside of men 
—their features one by one, their carriage, their 
gestures, their clothing, their walk, their body. 
All the colours of tlicir dress and eyes and lips are 
given. We see them live and move‘and have their 
'being. It is the same with lus women, but I keep 
these for further treatment. « 

4 . <The next thing I liave to say about SordeUo 
concerns what I call its illustrative episodes. 
Browsing, wishing to illuminate his subject, some¬ 
times darts off from it into &n elaborate simile 
as Hpmer does. But in Homer the simile is 
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carefully set, and explained to be a comparison. 
It is not mixed up with the text. It is short, 
rarely reaching more thin ten lines. In Browning, 
it 19 glided into without any pieparation, and 
at *rst seems part of the story. Nor are we 
always given any intimation of its end. And 
Browning is led away by his imaginative pleasure 
in its invention to work it up with adventitious 
ornament of colour and scenery; having, in his 
excitement of invention, lost all power of rejecting 
any additional touch which occurs to him, so that 
the illustration, swelling out into a preposterous 
length, might well be severed from the book and 
made into a separate poem. Moreover, these long 
illustrations are often but faintly connected with 
the subject they are used to illumine; and they 
delay the movement of the poem while they con¬ 
fuse the reader. The worst of these, worst as an 
illustration, but m itself an excellent fragment to 
isolate as a picture-poem, is the illustration of 
the flying slave who Seeks his tribe beyond the 
Mountains of the Moon. It is only to throw light 
on a moment of Salinguerra’s discursive thought, 
and is far too big for that, is more like an 
episode than an illustration. I quote it not only 
to show what I mean, but also for its power. It 
is in Bk. iv.* 

As, shall I say, some Etbiop, past pursuit 
Of all enslavers, dips a Shackled foot 
Burnt to the blood, fhto the drowsy black 
Enormous watercourse which snides him back 
To his owt tribe again, where he is king; 
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And laughs because he guesses, numbering 
The yellower poison-wattles on the pouch 
Of the first lizard wrested from its couch 
Under the slime (whose skin «the while, he strips 
To cure his nostril with, and festered lips, 

And eyeballs bloodshot through the desert-blast) 
That he has reached its boundary, at last 
May breathe ;—thinks o’er enchantment of the South 
Sovereign to plague his enemies, their mouth, 

Eyes, nails, and hair ; but, these enchantments tried 

In fancy, puts them soberly aside 

For truth, projects a cool return with friends, 

The likelihood of winning mere amends 
Ere long; thinks that, takes comfort silently, 

Then, from the river’s brink, his wrongs and he, 
Hugging revenge close to their hearts, are soon 
Off-striding for the Mountains of the Moon.” 


The best of these is where he illustrates the 
restless desire of a poet for the renewal of energy, 
for finding new worlds to sing. The poet often 
seems to stop his work, to be satisfied. “ Here 
I will rest,” he says, " and do no more.” But he 
only waits for a fresh impulse. 


'Tis but a sailor's promise, weather-bound : 

" Strike sail, slip cable, here the bark be moored 
For once, the awning stretched, the poles assured ! 
Noontide above ; except the wave’s crisp dash. 

Or buzz of colibri, or tortoise’ splash, 

The margin’s silent: out with every spoil 
Made in our tracking, coil by mighty coil, 

This serpent of a river to his head 

1* the midst I Admire each treasure, as we spread 

The bank, tfc help us tell our history « 

Adgl& ; give* ear, endeavour to descry 
The groves of giant rushes, how they grew 
Like demons’ endlong tresses we sailed through, 
V\{hat mountains yawned, forests to give us vent 
Opened, rt»$h doleful side, yeWon we went 
Tul . . . may that beetle (shake your cap) attest 
<Jhe springing of a land-wind from the West 1 " 
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—Wherefore ? Ah yes, you frolic it to-day ! 
To-morrow, and the pageant moved a#ay 
Down to the poorest tent-polo, wc and you 
Part company : r\p other may pursue 
Eastward your voyage, be informed what fate 
Intends, if triumph or decline await 
The tempter of the everlasting steppe ! 

This, from Book iii., is the best because it is 
closer than the rest to the matter in hand; but 
how much better it might have been! How 
curiously overloaded it is, how difficult what is 
easy has been made! 

The fault of these illustrations is the fault of 
the whole poem. SordeUo is obscure, Browning's 
idolaters say, by concentration of thought. It is 
rathe^ obscure by want of that wise rejection of 
unnecessary thoughts which is the true concentra¬ 
tion. It is obscure by a reckless misuse of the 
ordinary rules of language. It is obscure by a host 
of parentheses introduced to express thoughts 
which are only suggested, half-shaped, and which 
are frequently interwoven with parentheses intro¬ 
duced into the original parentheses. It is obscure 
by the worst punctuation I ever came across, but 
this was improved in the later editions. It is 
obscure by multitudinous fancies put in whether 
they have to do with the subject or not, and by 
multitudinous deviations within thole fancies. It 
is obscure by*Browning’s effort tc? make words 
express more than they are capable of expressing. 

It is no carping criticism to say this of Bsown 
ing’s work in SordelW, because it is tlfe*very critic¬ 
ism his after-practice as an artist makes. He gave 
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up these effort to foite, like Pro* rustes, language 
to stretch itself or to cut itself down into forms it 
could not naturally take; aifd«there is no more 
difficulty in most of his earliei poems than there is 
in Paracelsus. Only a little of the Sordelhan 
agonies remains m them, only that which was 
natural to Browning’s genius. The interwoven 
parentheses remain, the rushes of invention into 
double and triple illustrations, the multiplication of 
thought on thought; but foi these we may even 
be grateful. Opulence and plenitude of this kind 
are not common ; we are not often granted a man 
who flings imaginations, fancies and thoughts from 
him as thick and bright as sparks fiom a grinder's 
wheel. It is not eveiy poet who is unwilling to 
leave off, who finds himself too full to stop. 
“ These bountiful wits,” as Lamb said, “ always 
give full measure, pressed down, and running 
over.” 



CHAPTER VII 

BROWNING AND SORDELLO 

There are certain analogies between Browning 
as a poet and the Sordello of the poem; between 
his relation to the world of his time and that of 
Sordello to his time ; and finally, between Brown¬ 
ing’s language in this poem and the change in 
the Italian language which he imputes to the 
work of Sordello. This chapter will discuss these 
analogies, and dose with an appreciation of 
Browning’s position between the classic and 
romantic schools of poetry. 

The analogies of which I write may be denied, 
but I do not think they can be disproved. 
Browning is, no doubt, separate from Sordello in 
his own mind, but* underneath the young poet he 
is creating, he is continually asking himself the 
same question which Sordello asks—What shall 
I do as an artist ? To wfyat conclusion shall I 
come with regard to my life as a poet ? It is nq 
small proof of this underlying personal element in 
the first*thrge books oi the poenv\hat at the end 
of the third book Browning flings himself suddenly 
out of the mediaeval world and the men he has 
created, and wakipg'into 1835-40 a i Veniflfe, ask% 
himself—What am I writing, and why ? What H 
my aim in being a poet P Is it worth ply H&il$ to. 
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go on with Stordello's story, and why is it worth the 
the telling ? In fact, he allows us to think that 
he lias been describing in SorSello’s story a tran¬ 
sitory phase of his own career. And then, liaving 
done this, lie tells how he got out of confusion into 
clearer light. 

The analogy between Browning’s and Sordello’s 
time is not a weak one. The spirit of the world, 
between 1830 and 1840 in England, resembled in 
many ways the spirit abroad at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. The country had awa¬ 
kened out of a long sleep, and was extraordinarily 
curious not only with regard to life and the best 
way to live it, but also witli regard to government, 
law, the condition of the people, the best kind of 
religion and how best to live it, the true aims of 
poetry and how it was to be written, what subjects 
it should work on, what was to be the mother- 
motive of it, that is, what was the mother-motive 
of all the arts. And this curiosity deepened from 
year to year for fifty years. But even stronger 
than the curiosity was the eager individualism of 
this time, which extended into every sphere of 
human thought an<i action, and oqjy began about 
1866 to be balanced by an equally strong tendency 
towards collectivism. 

These* two dements in the time^piflt did not 
procfuce, in a settled state like England, the out¬ 
ward war and confusion they produced in the 
thirteenth oejitury, though tfeey developed after 
1840, in '48, into a European storm—but they did 
pvo&tce a confused welter of mingled thoughts 
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concerning the sources and ends o£ human life, 
the action it should take, and why it should take 
it. The poetry of Arnold and Clough represents 
with great clearness the further development in 
the soul of man of this confusion. I think that 
Browning has represented in the first three hooks 
of Sordello his passage through this tossing sea of 
thought. 

He had put into Paracelsus all that he had 
worked out with clearness during his youth; his 
theory of liic is stated with lucidity in that poem. 
But when it was finished, and he had entered, like 
Sordello from Goito into Mantua, into the crowd 
and clash of the world ; when, having published 
Pauline and Paracelsus , he had, like Sordello, met 
criticism and misunderstanding, his Paracelsian 
theory did not seem to explain humanity as clearly 
as he imagined. It was only a theory ; Would it 
stand the test of life among mankind, be a saving 
and healing prophecy ? Liie lay before him, now 
that the silent phifosophising of poetic youth was 
over, in all its inexplicable, hurried, tormented, 
involved, and multitudinously varied movement. 
He had built up a transcendental building * in 
Paracelsus. Vas it all to fait in ruin ? No answer 
came when he looked forth on humanity over whos£ 
landscape ttye irony of the gt>d$* a better mi9t, 
seemed to brood. At what then shall he aim as 

* He makes a 3inule«of this in Sordello. See Book hi. 
before his waking nj*in Venice, the linej toeginning 

“ Rather sav 
My transcendental platan t r ’ 
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a poet ? What shall be his subject-matter ? How 
is life to be*Uved ? 

Then he thought that ho, would, as a poet, 
describe his own time and his own soul under the 
character of Sordello, and place Sordello in a time 
more stormy than his own. And he would make 
Sordello of an exceptional temper like himself, and 
to clash with his time as he was then clashing 
with his own. With these thoughts he wrote 
the first books of Sordello , and Naddo, the critic 
of Sordello's verses, represents the critics of 
Paracelsus and the early poems. I have exper¬ 
ienced, he says of himself in Sordello, something 
of the spite of fate. 

Then, having done this, he leaves Sordqjlo at 
the end of the third book, and turns, beset with a 
thousand questions, to himself and his art in a 
personal digression. Reclining on a ruined palace- 
step at Venice, he thinks of Eglamor who made 
a flawless song, the type of those who reach 
their own perfection here; and then of Sordello 
who made a song which stirred the world far more 
than Eglamor’s, which yet was not flawless, not 
perfect; but because of its imperfection looked 
forward uncontented to a higher £>ng. Shall he,' 
Browning the poet, choose Eglamor or Sordello; 
even though Sordello pensh without any achieve* 
menj ? 'And fie chooses to sail for* ever towards 
the infinite, chooses the imperfection which looks 
forw^fd. A sailor who loves voyaging may say, 
when weatherbound, “ Here ffest, unlade the ship, 
JBleep on this grassy bank,” ’Tis but a moment 
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on his path ; let the wind change, and he is away 
again, whether triumph or shipwreclc await him, 
for ever. 

The tempter of the everlasting steppe. 

That much is then settled for life and for poetry. 
And in that choice of endless aspiration Browning 
confirms all that he thought, with regard to half of 
his theory of life, in Paracelsus. This is his first 
thought for life, and it is embodied in the whole 
of Sordello's career. Sordello is never content 
with earth, either when he is young, or when he 
passes into the world, or when he dies not having 
attuned or been already perfect—a thought which 
is as much at the root of romanticism as of Christ¬ 
ianity. Then comes the further question: To 
whom shall I dedicate the service of my art ? 
Who shall be my motive, the Queen whom I shall 
love and write of ; and he thinks of Sordello who 
asks that question and who, for the time, answers 
“ Palma," that is, the passion of love. 

“ But now, shall I, Browning, take as my 
Queen "—and he symbolises his thought in the 
girls he sees fn the boats frdm his palace steps— 
“ that girl from Bassano, or from Asolo, or her 
rfrpm Padua; that is, shall I write#of youth’s love, 
of its tragic hr its comedy, of its darknes&, j 9 y and 
beauty only ? No, he answers, not of that stuff 
shall I make my work, but of that sad dishevelled 
ghost of a girl, haff in rags, with ey& inveterate!J* 
full of tears; of wild, worn, care-bitten, ravishing, 
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piteous, and pitiful Humanity, who begs of me 
and offers me her faded love in the street corners. 
She shall be my Queen, the subject of my song, the 
motive of my poetry. She may be guilty, warped 
awry from her birth, and now a tired harlotry ; but 
she shall rest on my shoulder and I shall comfort 
her. She is false, mistaken, degraded, ignorant, 
but she moves blindly from evil to good, and from 
lies to truth, and from ignorance to knowledge, 
and from all to love ; anil all her errors prove that 
she has another world in which, the errors being 
worked through, she will develop into perfectness. 
Slowly she moves, step by step ; but not a mil¬ 
lionth part is here done ol what she will do at last. 
That is the matter of my poetry, which, v in its 
infinite change and hopes, I shall express in my 
work. I shall see it, say what I have seen, and it 
may be 

impart the gift of seeing to the rest. 

Therefore I have made Sord£llo, thus far, with all 
his weakness and wrong— 

moulded, made anew 

A Man, and give Jiim to be turned and tried, 

Be angry with or pleased at." 

And then Bnfwning severs himself from Sordellfl. 
After tfiis retirement of thought into himself, 
described as taking place in Venice during an 
hour*but I dare say rangiftg over half a year in 
reality, he tells the rest of Sorilello’s story from the 
out^de, as a spectator and describer. 
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Browning has now resolved to dedjpate his art, 
which is his life, to love of Humanity, of that pale 
dishevelled girl, unlfcvely and lovely, evil and 
good ; and to tell the story of individual men and 
women, and of as many as possible; to paint the 
good which is always mixed with their evil ; to 
show that their failures ami sins point to a success 
and goodness beyond, because they emerged from 
aspiration, and aspiration from the divinity at the 
root of human nature. But to do this, a i>oet 
must not live like Sordello, in abstractions, nor 
shrink Irom the shock of men and circumstance, 
nor refuse to take men and life as they are—but 
throw himself into the vital present, with its 
ditfieulties, baffling elements and limitations ; take 
its failures for its own ; go through them while he 
looks beyond them, and, because he looks beyond 
them, never lose hope, or retreat from life, or cease 
to fight his way onward. And, to support him in 
this, there is but one thing—infinite love, pity, and 
sympathy for mankind, increased, not lessened by 
knowledge of the sins and weakness, the failure and 
despairs of men. This is Browning’s second thought 
for life. But this is the very thing Sordello, as 
conceived by browning, did not and could not do. 
He lived in abstractions and in himself ; he tried to* 
discard Ms hpman nature, or to notice it bear more 
than it could bear. He threw overboard the natural 
physical life of the body because it limited, he 
thought, the outgoings of the imaginative soul, and 
only found that in weakening the bofly he enfeebled* 
the soul.* At every point he resented the linjits of ' 
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human life and fought against them. Neither 
would he live in the world allotted to him, nor 
among the men of his timer nor in its turmoil; but 
only in imagination of his own inner world, among 
men whom he created for liimself, of which world 
he was to be sole king. He had no love for men ; 
they wearied, jarred, and disturbed his ideal world. 
All he wanted was their applause or their silence, 
not their criticism, not their affection. And of 
course human love and sympathy for men and 
insight into them, departed from him, and with 
them his art departed. He never became a true 
poet. 

It is this failure, passing through several phases 
of life in which action is demanded of Sordello, 
that Browning desired to record in the la3t three 
liooks of the poem. And he thinks it worth doing 
because it is human, and the record of what is 
human is always ot worth to man. He paints 
Sordello’s passage through phase after phase of 
thought and act in the outside world, in all of 
which he seems for the moment to succeed or to 
touch the verge of success, but in which his neglect 
of the needs of the body and the uncontentment 
of his soul product failure. At lhst, at the very 
moment of death, he knows why he failed, and sees, 
as through a«glass darkly, the failure making the 
success' of the world to come. The revelation 
breaks his heart. 

And now what is the end, what is the result for 
man of this e fong striving of Sordello ? Nothing 1 
Noting has been done. Yet no, there is one result. 
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The imperfect song he made when he was young at 
Goito, in the flush of happiness, when he forgot 
himself in love of nature»and of the young folk who 
wandered rejoicing through the loveliness of nature 
—that song is still alive, not in the great world 
among the noble women and warriors of the time, 
but on the lips of the peasant girls of Asolo who 
sing it on dewy mornings when they climb the 
• i aslle hill. This is the outcome of Sordello’s life, 
and it sounds like irony on Browning’s lips. It is 
not so ; the irony is elsewhere in the poem, and is 
of another kind. Here, the conclusion is,—that 
the poem, or any work of art, made in joy, in 
sympathy with human life, moved by the love of 
♦loveliness in man or in nature, lives and lasts in 
beauty, *heals and makes happy the world. And it 
has its divine origin in the artist’s loss of himself 
in humanity, and his finding of himself, through 
union with humanity, in union with God the 
eternal poet. In this is hidden the life of an 
artist’s greatness. And here the little song, which 
gives joy to a child, and fits in with and enhances 
its joy, is greater in the eyes of the immortal judges 
than all the glory of the world which Sordello 
sought so long Tor himself aldhe. It is a truth 
Browning never failed to record, the greatness and 
power of the things of love; for, indeed, love 
being infinite and omnipotent, gives lo its sfnaljest 
expression the glory of all its qualities. 

The second of these analogies between Browping 
and Sordello relates tS Browning's treatment of the 
English language in the poem of Sordello and wfcat 
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he pictures Sordello as doing for the Italian lan¬ 
guage in th£ poem. The passage to which I refer 
is about half-way in the second book. As there is 
no real ground for representing Sordello as working 
any serious change in the Italian tongue of literature 
except a slight phrase in a treatise of Dante’s, 
the representation is manifestly an invention 
of Browning’s added to the character of Sordello as 
conceived by himself. As such it probably comes 
out of, and belongs to, his own experience. The 
Sordello who acts thus with language represents 
the action of Browning himself at the time he was 
writing the poem. It so, the passage is full of 
interest. 

All we know about Sordello as a poet is that he 
wrote some I talian poems, while those by which he 
was famous were in Provencal. In Dante’s treatise 
on the use of his native tongue, he suggests that 
Sordello was one of the pioneers of literary Italian. 
So, at least, Browning seems to infer from the 
passage, for he makes it the*motive of his little 
“ excursus '* on Sordello’s presumed effort to strike 
out a new form and method in poetic language. 
Nothing was more needed than such an effort if 
any fine literature were to arise in Italy. In this 
unformed but slowly forming thirteenth century 
the language ^as in as great a confusion—and, 
I may say, as individual (for each poet wrote in his 
own dialect) as the life of the century. 

What does Browning make Sordello do ? He 
•has brought *him to Mantua* as the accepted 
master of song; and Sordello burns to be fully 
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recognised as the absolute jioct. He has felt for 
some time that while he cannot act well he can 
imagine action well. ,Aed he sings his imaginations. 
But there is at the root of his singing a love of the 
applause of the people more than a love of song for 
itself. And he fails to please. So Sordello 
changes his subject and sings no longer of himself 
in the action of the heroes he imagines, but of 
abstract ideas, philosophic dreams and problems. 
The very critics cried that he had left human nature 
behind him. Vexed at his failure, and still longing 
to catch the praise of men, that he may confirm liis 
belief that he is the loftiest of poets, he makes 
another effort to amaze the world. “ I'll write no 
more # of imaginary things,” he cries; “I will 
catch the crowd by reorganising the language of 
poetry, by new arrangements of metre and words, 
by elaborate phraseology, especially by careful 
concentration of thought into the briefest possible 
frame of words. I will take the stuff of thought— 
that is, the common language—beat it on the anvil 
into new shapes, break down the easy flow of 
the popular poetry, and scarcely allow a tithe 
of the original words I have written to see the 
light, 

welding words into the crude 
Mass frtwn the new speech round himt till a rude 
Armour wa5 hammered out, in time to be 
Approved beyond the Roman panoply 
Melted to make it. 

# 

That is, he dissolved*the Roman dialect to beat out 
of it an Italian tongue. And in this new arnjour 
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of language he clothed hi** thoughts. But the 
language broice away from his thoughts neither 
expressed them nor made them dear. The people 
failed to undei stand his thought, and at the new 
ways of using language the cutics sneered. “ Do 
get back,” they said, “ to the simple human heart 
and tell its tales in the simple language of the 
people.” 

I do not thtnk that the analogy can be missed. 
Browning is really describing—with, perhaps, a 
half-scornful reference to his own desire for publu 
appreciation—what he tried to do m SordeUo for 
the language in which his jxjetry was to be written. 
I have said that when he came to write SordeUo 
his mind had fallen back from the clear theory of 
life laid down in Paracelsus into a tumbled sea of 
troubled thoughts; and Sordello ts a weltci of 
thoughts tossing up and down, now appearing, then 
disappearing, and then appearing again in conjunc¬ 
tion with new matter, like dnft-wood in a sea above 
which a cyclone is blowing. Or we may say that 
his mind, before and during the writing of Sordello , 
was like the thirteenth century, pressing blindly in 
vital disturbance towards an unknown goal. That 
partly accounts for the confused recklessness of the 
language of the poem. But a great many of the 
tricks Browning*, now played with his poetic lan¬ 
guage ^ere deliberately done. He had tried—like 
Sordello at the Court of Love—a love-poem in 
Pauline, It had hot succeeded. He had tried in 
Paracelsus to Expose an abstract theory of life, as 
‘■Sordefyo had tried writing on abstract imaginings. 
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That also had failed. Now he determined—as he 
represents Sordello doing—to alter hi£ whole way 
of writing. “ I will,concentrate now,” he thought, 

" since they say I am too loose and too diffuse; 
cut away nine-tenths of all I write, and leave out 
every word I can possibly omit. I will not express 
completely what I think ; 1 shall only suggest it by 
an illustration. And if anything occur to me likely 
to illuminate it, I shall not add it afterwards but 
insert it in a parenthesis. I will make a new 
tongue for my poetry.” And the result was the 
style and the strange manner in wliich Sordello was 
written. This partly excuses its obscurity, if de¬ 
liberation can be an excuse for a bad manner in 
literature. Malice prepense does not excuse a 
murSer, though it makes it more interesting. 
Finally, the manner in wliich Sordello was written 
did not please liim. He left it behind him, and 
Pippa Passes, which followed Sordello, is as clear 
and simple in style as its predecessor is obscure. 

Thirdly, the language of Sordello, and, in a lesser 
degree, that of all Browning's poetry, proves—if 
his whole way of thought and passion did not also 
prove it—that Browning was not a classic, that 
he deliberately put aside the* classic traditions in 
poetry. In this he presents a strong contrast to* 
Tennyson Tennyson was posseted by those 
traditions. 'His masters were *Homef, 

Milton and the rest of those who wrote with 
measure, purity, and temperance ; and fron^whose 
poetry proceeded a%pirit of order, of tfanquillity, of ■ 
clearness,* of simplicity; who were reticent ifl* 
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ornament, in illustration, and stern m rejection of 
unnecessary material. None of these classic 
excellences belong to Browrirg, nor did he ever 
try to gain them, and that was, perhaps, a pity. 
But, after all, it would have been of no use had he 
tried for them. We cannot impose from without 
on ourselves that which we have not within ; and 
Browning was, in spirit, a pure romantic, not a 
classic. Tennyson never allowed what romantic¬ 
ism he possessed to have its full swing. It always 
wore the classic dress, submitted itself to the 
classic traditions, used the classic forms. In the 
Idylls of the King he took a romantic story ; but 
nothing could be moie unromantic than raauy of 
the inventions and the characters; than the 
temper, the morality, and the conduct of the«poem. 
The Arthurian poets, Malory himself, would have 
jumped out of their skin with amazement, even with 
indignation, liad they read it. And a great deal of 
tlus oddity, this unfitness ot the matter to the 
manner, arose from the romantic story being 
expressed in poetry wntten in accordance with 
classic traditions. Of course, there were other 
sources foi these inharmonies in the poem, but that 
was one, and not thd least of them. * 

Browning had none of these classic traditions. 
He had his oivn matter, quite nqw stuff it was; 
and % he * made "his own manner. He did not go 
back to the old stories, but, being filled with the 
ro mao tic spirit, embodied -it in new forms and 
drenched with it his subject!, whether he took 
* tbegi from ancient, mediaeval, Renaissance, or 
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modem life. He felt, and truly, that it is of the 
essence of romanticism to be alway & arising into 
new shapes, assimi^tjng itself, century by century, 
to the needs, the thought and the passions of grow¬ 
ing mankind ; progressive, a lover of change ; in 
steady opposition to that dull conservatism the 
tendency to which besets the classic literature. 

Browning had the natural faults of the romantic 
poet; and these are most remarkable when such a 
poet is young. The faults are the opposites of the 
classic poet’s excellences : want of measure, want 
of proportion, want of clearness and simplicity, 
want of temperance, want of that selective power 
which knows what to leave out or when to stop. 
And these frequently become positive apd end in 
act \fai .disorder oi composition, huddling of the 
matters treated of into ill-digested masses, violence 
in effects and phrase, bewildering obscurity, sought 
out, even desperate strangeness of subject and 
expression, uncompromising individuality, crude 
ornament, and fierce colour. Many examples of 
these faults are to be found m Sordello and through¬ 
out the work of Browning. They are the extremes 
into which the Romantic is frequently hurried. 

But, then, Crowning has She natural gifts and 
excellences ot the romantic poet, and these elements 
make hyp clearer than the mer§ Classic to a 
multitude of *i magi native persons. * One df t^em is 
endless and impassioned curiosity, for ever un¬ 
satisfied, always finding new worlds of thought and 
feeling into which to make danger owl and thrilling 
voyage* of discovery—voyages that ate filledJrom 
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end to end with incessantly changing adventure and 
delight in thkt adventure. This enchants the world. 
And it is not only in his subj&t* that the romantic 
poet shows his curiosity. He is just as curious of 
new methods of tragedy, ol lyric work, of every 
mode of poetry; of new ways of expressing old 
thoughts; new ways of treating old metres ; of the 
invention ol new metres and new ways of phrasing ; 


of strange and startling word-combinations, to 
clothe fittingly the strange and startling things 
discovered in human nature, in one’s own soul, or 


in the souls of others. In ancient days such 
a temper produced the many tales of invention 
which filled the romantic cycles. 

Again and again, from century to century^ this 
romantic spirit has done its re-creating wovkvn the 
development of poetry in France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and England. And in 1840, and for many 
years afterwards, it produced in Browning, and for 
our pleasure, his dramatic lyrics as he called them ; 
his psychological studies, which 1 may well call 
excursions, adventures, battles, pursuits, retreats, 
discoveries of the soul; for in the soul of man lay, 
for Browning, the forest of Broceliande, the wild 
country of Morgan lie Fay, the cliflS and moors of 
Lyonnesse. It was there, over that unfooted 
country, that, Childe Roland rode to ^he Dark 
Tower. ‘Nor can anything be more In the temper 
of old spiritual romance—though with a strangely 
modern mist-tn-seine —than the great adventure on 
the dark common with Christ ill Christmas-Eve and 
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Another root of the romantic sjyrit was the 
sense of, and naturally the belief in, a world not to 
be felt of the sense* or analysed by the under¬ 
standing ; which was within the apparent world as 
its substance or soul, or beyond it as the power 
by which it existed ; and this mystic belief took, 
among poets, philosophers, theologians, warriors 
and the common people, a thousand forms, ranging 
from full-schemed philosophies to the wildest 
superstitions. It tended, in its extremes, to make 
this world a shadow, a dream ; and our life only a 
real life when it habitually dwelt in the mystic 
region mortal eye could not see, whose voices 
mortal ear could not receive. Out of this root, 


whitfi shot its first fibres into the soul of humanity 
in tK& tlays of the earliest savage and separated 
him by an unfathomable gulf from the brute, arose 
all the myths and legends and mystic stories which 
fill romance. Out of it developed the unquench¬ 
able thirst of those of the romantic temper for 
communion with the spiritual beings of this mystic 
world; a thirst which, however repressed for a 
time, always arises again ; and is even now arising 


among the poets of to-day. 

In Browning’s view of the natural world some 


traces of this element of the romantic spirit may be 


distinguished^ dbut in his poetry of,Man i£ scarcely 
appears. Nor, indeed, is he ever the true mystic. 


He had too much of the sense which handles daily 


life; he saw the fajts of life too clearly, to fill into 
the vaguer regions of mysticism. #ut one part of 
its region, and of the romantic spirit, so ince%yuiti;f 
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recurs in Brqwning that it may be said to underlie 
the whole of his work. It is that into which the 
thoughts and passions of the Romantic poets in all 
ages ran up, as into a goal—the conception of a 
perfect world, beyond this visible, in which the 
noble hopes, loves and work of humanity—baffled, 
limited, and ruined here—should be fulfilled and 
satisfied. The Greeks did not frame this concep¬ 
tion as a people, though Plato outreached towards 
it; the Romans had it not, though Vergil seems to 
have touched it in hours of inspiration. The 
Teutonic folk did not possess it till Christianity 
invaded them. Of course, it was alive like a 
beating heart in Christianity, that most romantic of 
all religions. But the Celtic peoples did conceive 
it before Christianity and with a surprisingfulness, 
and wherever they went through Europe they 
pushed it into the thought, passions and action of 
human life. And out of this conception, which 
among the Irish took foi m as the Land of Eternal 
Youth, love and joy, where human trouble ceased, 
grew that element in romance which is perhaps the 
strongest in it—the hunger for eternity, for infinite 
petfection of being, and, naturally, for unremitting 
pursuit of it; and among Christian folk for a life 
here which should fit them for j>erfect life to come. 
Christian romance threw itself witl\ fervour into 
that Weal, and the pursuit, for example, of the 
Holy Grail i9 only one of the forms of this hunger 
for etftmity and perfection. 

Browning possessed this element of romance 
to&tojemarkable fulness, and expressed it with 
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undiminished ardour for sixty years of jioetic work. 
From Pauline to Asolando it reigns supreme. It is 
the fountain-source* at Sordello —by the pervasive¬ 
ness of which the poem consists. Immortal life in 
God's perfection ! Into that cry the Romantic's 
hunger for eternity had developed in the soul of 
Browning. His heroes, in drama and lyric, in 
Paracelsus and Sordello, pass into the infinite, there 
to be completed. 

And if I may here introduce a kind of note, it is 
at this moment that we ought to take up the 
Purgaiorio, and see Sordello as Dante saw liim in 
that flowery valley of the Ante-Purgatory when 
lie talked with Dante and Vergil. He is there 
a vejy different person from the wavering Creature 
Broking drew. He is on the way to that perfect 
fulfilment in God which Browning desired for him 
and all mankind. 

Nevertheless, in order to complete this statement 
Browning, in liis full idea of life, was not altogether 
a romantic. He saw there was a great danger 
that the romantic mysticism might lead its pur¬ 
suers to neglect the duties of life, or lessen their 
interest in the drama of mankind. Therefore he 
added to liis^ry for eternity and |>erfection, his 
other cry : “ Recognise your limitations, and work 
within them, while you must neyer be content 
with them. 'Give yourself in love* and pStiepce to 
the present labour of mankind ; but never imagine 
for a moment that it ends on earth.” IJe thus 
combined with the thirst of thef‘romantic for 
eternity the full ethical theory of life, as w^U & 
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the classic jx>et’s determination to represent the 
complete aspect of human life on earth. At this 
point, but with many fantastic deviations due to 
his prevailing romanticism, he was partly of the 
classic temper. The poem of Sordello is not with¬ 
out an image of this temper, set vigorously in 
contrast with Sordello himself. This is Salin- 
guerra, who takes the world as it is, and is only 
anxious to do what lies before him day by day. 
His long soliloquy, in which for the moment he 
indulges in dreams, ends in the simple resolution to 
fight on, hour by hour, as circumstances call on 
him. 

Browning’s position, then, is a combination of 
the romantic and classical, of the Christian^and 
ethical, of the imaginative and scientific views of 
human life ; of the temper which says, “ Here only 
is our life, here only our concern,” and that which 
says, ” Not here, but hereafter is our life.” “ Here, 
and hereafter,” answered Browning. “ Live within 
earth's limits with all your force; never give in, 
fight on ; but always transcend your fullest action 
in aspiration, faith and love.” 

It amuses me sometimes the way he is taken by 
his readers. The romantic and the*Christian folk 
often claim him as the despiser of this world, as 
one who bids u$ live wholly for the future*or in the 
mysti^ fegions* of thought and passion. The 
scientific, humanitarian, and ethical folk accept 
that sifle of him which agrees with their views of 
‘human life—^riews which exclude God, imnlor- 
4plity, and a world beyond—that is, they take as 
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the whole of Browning the lesser part^jf his theory 
of life. This is not creditable to their understand¬ 
ing, though it is natural enough. We may accept 
it as an innocent example of the power of a strong 
bias in human nature. But it is well to remember 
that the romantic, Christian, fnystic elements of 
human life are more important in Browning’s eyes 
than the ethical or scientific ; that the latter are 
nothing to him without the former ; that the best 
efforts of the latter for humanity are in his belief 
not only hopeless, but the stuff that dreams are 
made of, without the former. In the combination 
of both is Browning’s message to mankind. 
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